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PARIPAN 


ENAMEL 


‘*The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON. 














NO NEED TO USE EARS 
TO HEAR WITH “ BONADENTE” 
BONE CONDUCTION 


Really Better Hearing for Church, Conversation, Home, 

Talkies. Meetings Shopping and street safety! No need to 

use ears to hear by this method, the very latest invention of 

bone conduction. “BONADENTE"’ is perfection Entirely 

different from all else and combining amplification with 

amazing true to-tone resulte—"" BONADENTE" means that 

there is nothing to be worn inthe Ear orifice and is really 

inconspicuous. No matter what is the cause of your deafness 

cases considere hopeless ar’ now benefiting ‘so-called ‘ Stone 

mas oii Deafness "'). ‘his is the complete answer to your needs what- 

9 ever you have tried or are using Even if the drums are 
THE WORLDS GREATEST HEARING SERVICE perforated or removed, bone conduction means that you hear 


" by bone-contact—no need to use your ears at a 
CAL Ww E 

LOR WRITE FOR FREE (<i: 19) 309, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
NO CONSULTATION FEE ( Look for coloured cutiding and square clock.) Mayfair 1380/1718 
Ask for ** Medical Commendations.” Service Bureaux throughout the Country 
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FOR NINETY - ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys and girls to become 
good and useful men and women. 1,100 children are always being 
maintained in the Society's Homes a Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, 
_ Royston and Twickenham, and the Training Ship “* Arethusa.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 








How can the men who need work and 
work that needs doing be linked up? 


You will find the answer if you 
write for the Annual Report of the 


WINTER DISTRESS LEAGUE 


23, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 























gift for a sportsman friend. 





SPORTING BRONZES 


Every sportsman appreciates a work of art which reminds him of happy days at 
home and abroad, in the field and in the ring, with horse, hound, gun, rod, rifle, 
or the gloves, and for those to whom considerations of space or price make the 
hanging of original pictures prohibitive, a sporting group in bronze has a special 
attraction. At the Sporting Gallery may be seen many such bronzes by sportsmen- 
artists, and from amongst them it is easy to select a delightful and very individual 


Prices from 4 Gns. 


THE SPORTING GALLERY, 7, GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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EAST and SOUTH AFRICA 
“SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 





A grand Cruise of Strange Contrasts 


Monaco and Unusual Interest, visiting FOUR 


sad Feb. 2. CONTINENTS & SEVEN SEAS! 
aples 

Athens By the 

Palestine 

Egypt 

Sudan é 
Kenya 

Zanzibar 

Dar-Es-Salaam 

iutiemer the magnificent 22,000 ton “* Dreamship of Cruises.” 


Beautiful Lounges, Ballroom, Pompeiian Swim- 

ming Pool, (also outdoor sunbathing pool)—large 

airy bedrooms, Gymnasium, Games Decks, etc. 
FIRST CLASS ONLY 


The Itinerary of this fine Cruise includes :— 


Lourenco Marques 
Durban 

Capetown 

Buenos Aires 





Montevideo 

* ie ER EUROPE—the historic interest of Italy and Greece, 

Trinidad through Suez and the Red Sea down the coast of 

sonar AFRICA to the Cape—across the Southern Atlantic 
to AMERICA—the Argentine and Brazil— the 

Havana West Indies and home via New York. 

New York 











Duration 91 days. From Monaco February 2, 1935. 
Limited Membership. 


WORLD 
CRUISE 
1935 


The greatest and most enthralling 
Cruise of all—Round the World 
Pagoda Bridges with the World’s Wonder Ship, the 

Peiping. magnificent42,500tonluxury liner, 


Never in tne history of sea travel has there been a more magnificent 
voyage than the Annual Round the World Cruise by the great white 
“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN”—biggest and finest ship ever to encircle 
the globe. Notonly is it a Cruise of enthralling interest and delight, it is 
also an eagerly awaited social event. The ship itself has no equal. 
She is the last word in shipbuilding perfection. 







Southampton 
May 3. 

















Monte Carlo Egypt Java China Panama 
Naples India Bali Japan Cuba 
Athens Ceylon Zamboanga Honolulu New York 
Palestine Siam Philippines California etc., etc. 


From Monaco, Jan. 24, 1935, returning to Southampton May 27, 1935. 
First Class Only. Limited Membership. 


Write for Special World Cruise Brochure. 







An outstanding Cruise of Splendid 
Leisure by the modern 20,000 ton 
Cruising Liner 


| This delightful 48 day’s Cruise embraces the most 
interesting ports in the West Indies allowing 
longer time ashore than usual for individual 
exploration and includes Two days at Port 
Everglades (for MIAMI) and Two days at 
BERMUDA. 
Warm Southerly route out via Teneriffe and 
home via Madeira. 

From Southampton Jan. 25, 1935. 
Minimum Rate 90 Gns. 


Call, or write to-day, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACFI 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.) London, S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall Street. 


London, E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere. 


First Class Only 
Limited Membership 




















CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 





BELGIUM 


Brussels.—Grand Hotel.—Near Stock Exchange. 
A I c mifort 


Reputed for good style. 


Free G 

Bruges—Hotel de Flandre & Restaurant—First 
class comforts n id - world surroundings 
Garden Restaurant 

Blankenberghe. Hotel 

Finest t. fa ea atl nos 

coast. 140 rms. Lx. kit. Fu 








CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Franzensbad — Hotel Konigsvilla The leading 
First-class Hotel with ail modern comfort, best 
situation with own beautiful park 


Germany —( ontinved. 


Wiesbaden -Hotel Schwarzer Bock — First-class 

family hotel—300 beds—medical bath in the Hotel 
-Golf—Tennis—Garage—Pension from Mk, 8, 

Wiesbaden— Hotel Rose—world-renowned Hotel. 

Patronised .by H.R.H. Prince of Wales Pension 

from 11 Marks Thermal Baths. 

Wiesbaden Palast - Hotel — First - class hotel 


opposite Kochbrunnen Every possible comfort 








FRANCE 


Paris—Champs-Elystes—Hotel de Delft—30 Rue 
Montaigne Good family Hotel. Quiet, com- 
fortable, good cuisit Full board from 40 Frs 


Cannes- Hotel des Anglais — Highest class resi 
dential hote large park Going to Cannes 


means staying at the Anglais.” 
Le Touquet — Hotel Bristol -First-class. From 
francs 70 daily Near sea G. S. Heathcote, 


M.V.O., O.B.1 Prot 


Le Touquet--Regina Hotel —Latest First - class 
Hotel on beach. Opposite swimming pool. Casino 
200 yards. Moderate Rates. H. Mosesco, Manager. 


Lyons— Carlton Hotel— 
Ihe best 
reduced rates 


St. Cast (Nr. Dinar Royal Bellevue—Right on 
the beach All comfort, 40 baths Garage. 
Garden. Early from {3 150; high season £4 5 0. 


Own bath—establishment Pension from RM. ro, 
Wildbad Hotel Quellenhof. — A famous 
hote! in a famous spa. Thermal baths. Trout- 
Fishing. Pension from KM. 10 
ITALY 

Rome—Hotel Palace-Ambassadeurs—Near Pincio 
Gardens Unnvalled for its luxury and comfort. 
Very sp reduced rates 

Brioni—Hotel Brioni—The fashionable Island of 
all sports. Golf (18 holes), Polo, Sailg., Fishg. Ten., 
Shooting, Beach The perfect resort for holidays. 


Courmayeur (Aosta).—In the Heart of the 
Alps Royal Hotel Bertolini. — 100 rooms. 
Baths. Grdn. Orch. Tennis ens. fr. Lire 40. 
Gardone (lake of Garda)—Grand Hotel — Large 
Par Garden on Lake Front lennis, Golf, 
Fishing, Bathing. Pension 45 Lire 

Menaggio, Like of Como — Victoria Hotel—(1st 
class). Golf (18). Tennis. Bowling. On lake shores 
Guests mostly Brit. Pen. fr.35 to 55 Lire(11/6to 17/6) 

















GERMANY 
Baden-Baden— Hotel Europe—200 beds  First- 
class. Kooms from R 4.56 Situated in th 
Kurpark ite ( 
Baden - Baden—*‘ Bellevue.” — The wel! - known 
far hotel 5 acres own park Most 
reasonable rate 
Bad Nauheim.—Jeschke’s Grand Hotel.—The 
eading hote O isual, but better than 
ever Special reduced rates in 1934 


Cologne—Hotel Comoedienhof —Dignified Hotel 
with all comfort. Near Cathedral. Rms. from RM.4 
with p.b. from RM.8.—Man., A. Grieshaber. 


Cologne — Furstenhof 
d Dor | 


-Situated opposite station 


me Beautiful view All comforts 
Rooms from Marks 3.50 up 
Dresden — Hotel Bellevue—the leading Hote 


World renowned Unique pos. on the River. Gar 
len-Park, Ter., Gar. Man. Dir., R. Bretschneider. 


Diisseldorf—Breidenbacher Hof — Leading Hotel, 
ms from RM.§, with bath from RM_.9. Amer. Bar, 


Orch., Gar New Kest. “ Breidenbacher Gri 

Freiburg — Hotel Zahringer Hof The leading 

hotel of the district; thoroughly first-class; 160 
is, §0 bath-rooms 

Garmiseh/Bavarian Alps. — Sonnenbichl. — Golf 

Hotel facing the Zugspitze First-class family 

hote Excellent « ine 

Heidelberg — Hotel Europe First - Class 

Quiet location in d park Rooms from 

5 KM 


The latest and most 
I F Sele ome of intern. Soc y 
& Arist’cy. Mangd. by M. Hart x ( t of Com 


Riidesheim a. Rhein—Hotel Darmstadter Hof— 





Leipzig Hotel Astoria — 
ertect Hote | Ss t 


Leadiug House, 75 beds Famous cuisine and 
wines 

Schlangenbad Kurhaus Hote Greatest and 
nost tash Hotel 1 Schlangenbad. Tea 
Coneert. Dancing. Lock-up Garages. 





SWEDEN 
Saltsjobaden (near Stockholm)— Grand Hotel 
Ldg. Tourist Hote A house with every ¢ fort 
for those desiring the best Reasouable terms 
SWITZERLAND. 

Basle—Schweizerhof First class. I'very modern 

mfort Open-Air Restaurant Private Auto 
Parking Room from Frs. 7 
Geneva — The Beau-Rivage. Finest pos. on the lake, 
i Mt. Bilar All mod. comf. Sple rer. with Open 
uir Rstnt. All frmr. prices reded. Rms. frm. Sw. Frs.7 
Geneva — Hotel Richemond — First-class family 
10tel, overlooking lake. Most up-to-date Kooms 


from 7 Frs 


Geneva—Hotel de Russie—Best position on the 
lake. F 1M 





acing 1s t. Blane Latest com 

fort. Rooms fr 6 Frs 
Gunten.—Park Hotel.—Ful! South on lake front 
birst ss family Hote Bathing, Tennis, Golf. 
Pension S.Fr. 13.—uyz 
Interlaken — Hotel Schweizerhof — Best situation 
facing Jungfra ext to Garden of Casir All Com 
forts. Renowned Cuisine. Gar. Pens. from F. 14.50 
Lausanne—The Hotel Victoria—liomelike house 

atest comfort. Kk from 5 Frs. Inclusive 
from 13 Frs. Garden. Garage 


Les Avants S/Montreux. 328: ft. — Hotel De 
Jaman-Bellevue. vated, running water, incl. 
terms from 12 sI s. Nic. Vital, Prop 


Mont Pelerin, at Vevey.—The Grand Hotel. 
rst ¢ though inexpensive 0 It verl. wl 
Lake Geneva. Nr. Lausanne, Vevey 






Illus. Prosps 


Montreux— Hotel Continental—O ike. 1st-c 
Un-to-Date, An Ideal H e ina ¢ rming pos 
Gdn. Gar. New Rates. C’tesy. (Res-prop. W. Deig.) 


Thun—Hotels Bellevue & Park—Central position 


excurs ixcellent cuisine, pensioi 
from Frs. 10 

Wengen —Palace Hotel—‘ The best of the best.” 
Tennis, Bathir Mountaineering, Dancing. Inclu 
ive terms from Frs. 16 Fritz Borter, Propr 


Zurich — Dolder Grand Hotel — Golf in tront 
of Hotel 1,900 feet Wonderful view, Swimming 


pool. 














Let Illustrated Newspapers Help 
You when YougotoParis & Berlin 


AT the PARIS Offices of “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


E\. NEWS,” “THE 


SPHERE,” 


“The SREICH,” 


“THE TATLER,” “ THE BYSTANDER,” “BRITANNIA 
AND EVE,” “THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND 


DRAMATIC NEWS,” 


65 and 67, Avenue des Champs 


Elysées, and at BERLIN, 32, Kurfurstendamm, there is a 
comfortable Reading Room where current and back copies 
of these publications may be read. In addition, advice and 
information will gladly be given free of charge on hotels, 
travel, amusements, shops, and the despatch of pack- 
ages to all countries throughout the world. 


All Continental Business Enquiries should be addressed to: 





PARIS OFFICE: 5 
65-07 Ave nue des Champs 
Elysées for 
France, Channel Islands, 
Monaco, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Balkan 


States. 


BERLIN OFFICE: 

Kurfiirstendamm, 32 for 

Germany, Scandinavia, The 

Baltic States, Russia and 
Poland. 
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By EDWARD E. LONG, C.B.E., F.RG.S. 


GENEVA—AND ITS LOVELY LAKE. 
EOPLE are apt to think too much these days of Geneva 
as a debating centre and to forget that it is a very 
charming healti: and pleasure resort with a sunny, bracing 





GENEVA: THE 
ACCOMMODATION 


BEAUTIFUL 
FOR BATHERS, AND 
Photograph by F 


PLAGI BY THE 
A COOLING GREEN SWARD ON WHICH 


H. Jullien, Geneva. 


LAKE-SHORE, 


climate, some of the finest hotels on the Continent, as well 
aS a great many others, graded as regards prices to suit 
all requirements, and with good theatres, a splendid or- 
chestra, and fine facilities for all kinds of sport, including 
golf and tennis, and sun- and sea-bathing at a plage by 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva which is most attractively 
designed and exceedingly up-to-date in all its appointments. 

Ihere are few cities in the world to equal Geneva in 
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Savoy. At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Duke of Savoy endeavoured to suppress the liberties of 
the city. The citizens resisted; later, Calvin preached 
the Reformation in Geneva with great success, and the 
independence of Geneva was secured by the failure of the 
last attempt of the Duke of Savoy to subdue it on the night 
of Dec. 12 From that date, except during the 
period 1798-1813, when France, under Napoleon, annexed 
it, Geneva was free, and, 
after its independence was 
re-established by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, it joined 
the Swiss Confederation as 
the Twenty-Second Canton. 

With such a _ history 
Geneva has, naturally, an 
old quarter, and it is a 
very interesting one, with 
remains of its ancient 
fortifications. The Baudet 
Tower dates from 1455, an 
interesting old Town Hall, 
a cathedral (St. Peter's) of 
the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, with an added 


1602. 


WHICH HAS MOST UP-TO-DATE 


TO SUN-BATHE, 


eighteenth-century poriico, and 
with an adjoining Chapel of the 
Maccabees, which is a fine speci- 
men of Gothic architecture. 
Here, too, is the University, 
founded in 1559 as a college by 
Calvin; and there are some quaint 
old houses in narrow streets, 


League of Nations and the beautiful Parc Mon Repos just be- 
yond are two of the finest promenades anyone can wish to see. 

As a holiday centre Geneva has an exceptional claim, 
since, apart from the outstanding interest which attaches 
to the city itself, it has such a variety of walks, trips by 
tram and by train, motor tours and excursions on the 
lake to offer. Steamers with luxurious accommodation 
make frequent trips to Evian-les-Bains on the French side 
of the Lake of Geneva, calling en route at Thonon-les- 
Bains ; to Lausanne; to Vevey; and to Montreux; and 
a favourite all-day excursion is one right round the lake, 
which is, by the way, the largest in Central Europe, by way 
of Coppet and Nyon, then crossing to Evian, from there 
across to the Swiss side again, to Ouchy for Lausanne, 
along to Clarens, Montreux, and Territet, passing the 
Castle of Chillon, then to Villeneuve, at the eastern end 
of the lake, and returning along a course which 
a superb view of the mountains surrounding the 


gives 
lake 


and beyond, including the Dent du Midi and its seven 
peaks. Motor tours are round the lake ; up to St. Cergues, in 
the Jura; to Bellegarde, Nantua, and St. Claude; to Bex, in 
the Rhéne Valley, by way of quaint, old-world Gruyéres ; to 
Seyssel, Culoz, and Aix-les-Bains ; to Annecy and its pretty lake; 
among the Alps to Chamonix ; and to many other points of 
great interest and fascinating scenery in the neighbourhood. 


the picturesqueness of its situation—astride 
of its lovely 
the mountains of the 
tion across the deep blue waters of the lake, 
hand, the rocky Mont Saléve; and in the 
Blanc 

Geneva has a 


towering above them all. 
history which dates back 
Rhone. 


the bridge of those days across the 


in turn, one of the principal cities of the kingdom of Upper du 
Burgundy and an Imperial city of the Holy Roman Empire, 
governed by bishops under the influence of the Dukes of 


both 
of the River Rhone and curving gracefully along the shore 
lake, whilst behind it rise the green slopes of 
Jura, and before it, seen in perfec- 
are, near at 
distance the 
snow-capped peaks of the Alps, with the majestic Mont 


to the 
when the Romans fought the Helvetians there and destroyed 


banks among which you will find the 
house in which Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was born. About the 
old city a new one has grown 
up which, especially along by the 
lake-side, consists of fine wide 
streets, splendid shops, handsome 
promenades with beautiful public 
gardens and buildings, many of 
which are really magnificent. 
Quai du Mont Blane and Quai 
President Wilson, leading 
from Rue du Mont Blanc, by the 
lake-front, to the Palace of the 


time 


It became, 














to the traveller, 
strange peoples . 


extra. charge. Write or ‘phone 


“INDIA and 


57, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 









HE infinite variety of India is a source of unfailing entertainment 

Wherever you go there is something to surprise : 
- » quaint customs. . 
the craftsmanship of nature and of man. 
one of the world’s most luxurious railways. 
comfortable travel so easy to afford. 
and for such added comforts as sleeping berths there is no 


INDIAN - RAILWAYS - BUREAU 





ndia 








Though over eighty years 
old, this Darjeeling 
coolie still goes about 
his daily task with a 
brisk step and a happy 
smile. He is typical 
of the cheery, carefree 
people who live in the 
Himalayas. 








. magnificent examples of 
And through it all runs 

Nowhere else is such 
Fares are surprisingly low, 


for the 
BURMA,” 


illustrated brochure 


Telephone: Whitehall 8752 




















Jj. F. ROUSSEL, 173 Regent St., London, W.1 









































GENEVA: A VIEW FROM THE NORTH; SHOWING (LEFT) THE PONT DU MONT BLANC 

AND (CENTRE) ILE ROUSSEAU LINKED UP WITH (RIGHT) THE PONT DES BERGUES.— 

BEYOND IS ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL STANDING OUT AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF 

MONT SALEVE > AND, IN THE DISTANCE, SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS OF THE ALPS. 
Photograph by Boissonnas, Geneva. 








Look af your Curve! 






























O YOU know what causes this curve ? 
Fat. Yes, and fat-infiltrated muscles 
—weakened, degenerated, sagging. Maybe 
causing morbid and dangerous changes in 
the position of your vital organs—displace- 
ments—disturbing their function. 


Your abdomen can, and must, now be pro- 
tected. It is one of the most important parts 
of your body—and often the most neglected. 


The “ Danger Curve”’ Booklet (free upon request) 
will tell you how the Linia Belt, by its constructive 
support and massaging action, tends to restore 
the abdominal wall to normal strength and 
condition; thus it not only 
safeguards against further 
harm, but improves your 
general health and well-being 
by restoring normal functions. 


YOU CAN 
ORDER BY POST 


We will fit you personally if you 
can call; but we also guarantee 
perfect fitting if you will send 
us by post only your maximum 
girth measurement, stating the 
depth of belt required in front 
(usually 9 or 10 inches). 


The prices of the Linia Belt, 
including a Linia Jock Strap, are: 
Popular model, 34 gns. (Black, 
4 gns.) De Luxe model,in pure 
silk, extra light quality, 6 gns. 
(Black, 7 Gns.) Standard Model, 
2 gns. C.O.D. 1/- extra, 





er 


On Sale only at Money refunded if dissatislied 


Telephone: Regent 7570. 


BIRMINGHAM : Worcester Chambers, 14 New Street. 
L42 


MANCHESTER: 8 King Street 
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The Sixteen York Saloon 


Still Creater 
a 


“oNEW AUSTIN 


@ NEW-STYLED BODIES, CLEAN-CUT BEAUTY IN THE MODERN TREND @ SYNCHROMESH NOW ON TOP, THIRD 

AND SECOND GEARS @ COMBINED LUGGAGE CARRIER AND SPARE-WHEEL COMPARTMENT ® FLUSH-TYPE DIRECTION 

INDICATORS WITH AUTOMATIC RETURN @ ‘SEVEN’ SALOON ENTIRELY RE-DESIGNED @ ALL ‘SEVEN’ MODELS 
REDUCED IN PRICE @ 


The New Seven Ruby Saloon 





—_——— 


They’re here, the new Austins, improved beyond measure 
in appearance and style—with modern lines, smartness that 
is really sensible . . . a new beauty that arouses a definite 
pride of ownership. 

Among the chief improvements are an entirely new frontal 
design including a longer bonnet and new-shaped radiator, 
and rear panelling which encloses the spare wheel or lowers 
to form a luggage platform—all in the true dignified Austin 
tradition. The appearance of the Seven Saloon has been 
completely transformed by extensive improvements. Witha 
low frame, long bonnet, enclosed spare wheel, disappearing 


The SEVEN (7.8 h.p., 4-cyl.) The LIGHT TWELVE-FOUR 


— AUSTIN PRICES 


luggage carrier, bumpers and special ventilators, the Seven 
is a still more attractive car. Yet although these radical 
improvements have been made in the Seven, substantial 
manufacturing economies have been effected, the benefits 
of which are passed on to the public—the Fixed Head 
Saloon selling at the remarkably low price of £112. 

All models now have Synchromesh on top, third and second 
gears, and flush-fitting direction indicators which return 
automatically. These new features are displayed at the 
leading Austin distributors and dealers. Call round and 
examine the improved Austins. 


(Effective August 14th) ———— 
The TWELVE-SIX (with 13.9 or 


The TWENTY (23.5 h.p., 6-cyl.) 


Ruby Saloon oe £120 (11.9 h,p., 4-cyl.) 15.9 h.p. 6-cyl. engine) Ranelagh Limousine ... £595 
Ruby Fixed Head Saloon £112 Ascot Saloon ek oe |6nee Ascot Saloon KAS > fame Ranelagh Landaulet ... £595 
Pearl Cabriolet... --- £128 Ascot Fixed Head Saloon £198 Ascot Fixed Head Saloon £215 Mayfair Limousine -- £650 
Open Road Tourer --- £108 Open Road Tourer £172-10s. Open Road Tourer ... £200 Mayfair Landaulet --. £650 
Opal Two-seater ... £100 Eton Two-seater £172-10s. Eton Two-seater ... £200 SPECIAL SPORTS MODELS 

The TEN-FOUR (9.9 his: 4- b-cyl) The TWELVE (12.8h.p., 4-cyl.) The SIXTEEN (with 15.9 or 17.9 h.p., Seven Nippy Two-seater £142 
Lichfield Saloon... £172-10s. Westminster Saloon ... £325 6-cyl. engine) Seven Speedy Two-seater £172 
Lichfield Fixed Head Carlton Saloon ... --. £305 York Saloon long wheel- Ten-Four Ripley Tourer £215 

Saloon ... . .-. £158 Iver, with division i. ae base)... .. £328 Twelve-Six eeaengeen 

Colwyn Cabriolet eee «£178 Berkeley Saloon ... £295 Chalfont Saleen, with T orca 9 .N b 1 £305 
Open Road Tourer os oo Berkeley Fixed Head division ose ... £338 — ewbury on 
Clifton Two-seater oo. ©4052 Saloon ... £275 Hertford Saloon ... . Cn Dileet ae at oaths cadiediy ta shined ealiapi cn 
You BUY A CAR—BUT YOU INVEST |N AN AUSTIN 





The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, London. London Service Depots: 12, 16 & 20 h.p. Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10 h.p. North Row, W.1 





The Cobvright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1934. 
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GREY OWL, CANADIAN “ST. FRANCIS” AND AUTHOR OF “THE BEAVER PEOPLE” IN THIS NUMBER: 
FEEDING A KITTEN BEAVER, WHOSE “HANDS” GRIP ITS FRIEND’S FINGERS. 


The name of Grey Owl (Wa-Sha-Quon-Asin), whose new and remarkable work, 
‘The Beaver People,"’ we begin to serialize in this issue, will be familiar to 
our readers, for they will recall that as far back as 1931 we dealt with his near the Rio Grande some forty-three years 
labour of love in conserving his “little brothers"’ of the Canadian wilds, married an Apache woman of New 
more especially the beaver, and called attention to his ‘Men of the Last full-blooded 
Frontier." We would very strongly urge our readers not to miss ‘ The Beaver 
People.” for it is certainly one of the strangest and one of the most human 
stories of animal life ever written; so interesting is it, indeed, that we break 


a rule of many years past by publishing a narrative in a number of consecu- 


tive issues. As to Grey Owl himself, it may be recalled that he was born 


ago. His father, a Scot, 
Mexico, and he himself is married to a 
Indian, Anahareo, direct descendant of hereditary Iroquois chiefs 
and daughter of a Mohawk river-man. After having been a trapper and 
fur-trafficker, he has become, ‘as it were, a Canadian “St. Francis"’ and an 


official protector and interpreter of wild creatures who were once his quarry 
(Sex “Tue Beaver Peorie,” on Paces 282 AnD 283.) 
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OMPARED with many other very hearty human 
beings, I fancy I must possess a literal and 
laborious mind. A common incident of controversy, 
in my own case, occurs in a form rather like this. 


Somebody writes the words: “ It is aftirmed in the 
Athanasian Creed that the devil has sharp and solid 
horns and a spike on his tail.’ I merely remark that 


it is often useful to read a document before stating 
what is contained in it ; and that this is not contained 
in it. .To which the bright and breezy fellow generally 
replies, ‘‘ Ah, there you go with your slippery para- 
doxes, trying to shuffle out of any responsibility for 
a belief in evil spirits, like a Jesuit ; because you know 
that Science has proved by geology that no spirits can 
be evil, and Einstein has shown by the last law of 
thermodynamics that if any demons existed, they 
could not possibly have tails.” Whereas I had not 
really taken any side on any subject, even on the 
subject of whether the influence of evil spirits is 
exaggerated ; I had merely made a statement about 
another statement, to the effect that it is not true. 
But for him it is always a question of being on the side 
of the angels, or of the fallen angels, or of the people 
who deny the existence of the fallen angels ; and so 
long as he is on one side or the other, he can extend 
that side to any extent or to any extravagance. I had 
done nothing but criticise his statement ; but he has 
no idea of anything but playing for his side. 


I received lately a long and indignant letter from a 
gentleman who depicted me as a black and gloomy 
Puritan, in the full costume of Praise God Barebones ; 
because of what I wrote in this place about Mr. Joad’s 
view of the conspicuous costume 
of the Nudists. My correspondent 
said he had studied my repulsive 
character, as it appears in my 
works, and had satisfied himself 
that I have a hatred of Beauty. 
The proof he actually adduced 
was that I had written some 
murder stories, in which a small 
priest blinks by a nervous habit, 
and is a person of commonplace 
appearance. If I had made him 
like a Greek god with golden hair, 
I should have shown a decent and 
proper appreciation of Beauty, but 
hardly, I think, an appreciation 
of the appropriate fittings of that 
form of literary composition. I 
should suppose that everybody 
knows by this time the narrative 
conveniences of making a detec- 
tive inconspicuous and not melo- 
dramatic. But what interested 
me about his angle of attack 
was this: that he assumed that 
I should be always and every- 
where, and in all cases, opposed 
to all liberty or loveliness or 
bodily grace because I could not 
agree with a particular definite 
doctrine ; and especially with a 
particular definite argument ad- 
vanced about that doctrine. Now 
I have attacked Puritanism in 


general all my life; and in any KING ALFONSO AND QUEEN VICTORIA 

AT THE FUNERAL OF THEIR YOUNGEST 

TOUCHING CEREMONY IN 
CARINTHIA, 


number of particular cases, I im- 
agine, as theyareactually disputed, SON: A 
I should be all on the side of 

tolerance rather than interference ; 

only drawing the line at last where it is practically 
drawn by all human civilisation, ancient and modern, 
east and west. But I was not dealing with a number 
of doubtful cases, to which I should almost certainly 
give the benefit of the doubt. I was not dealing with 
a doubt at all, but with a denial; with a definite 
dogma that decorum of any kind is in itself needless 
or non-existent. But above all; I was dealing with a 
particular statement, made by the man who was 
defending that dogma ; and I pointed out that, even 
if the dogma had been right, the argument would have 
been wrong. 


I criticised the criticism of Mr. Joad, because he 
suggested that all ideas of decency, moderate or 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


immoderate, appeared to arise from the idea that the 
body is wicked. I replied that, quite apart from what 
I might say, or my co-religionists might say, or the more 
or less ascetical groups of them might say—the fact 
remains that nobody, no Puritan, no Manichean, no 
self-mutilating fakir, was ever such a fool as to say that 
the body is wicked. What these people differ about 
is how far concessions to the body, or contemplation 
of the body, or high consideration of the body may 
lead to the soul being wicked. But nobody not utterly 
self-abandoned to talking nonsense could say that ten 
toes or two elbows are in themselves wicked. Now 
one would fancy this was perfectly fair comment on 
a matter of public interest. One would suppose that 
I was entitled to point out that a remark repeated at 
least five times, in the course of one lecture, by a very 
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eminent and energetic man of 
science, was obviously a very 
unscientific remark. 


But that is not how the 
matter affects my controversial 
correspondent. He chooses to 
assume that because I object to 
nonsense talked on behalf of 
Nudism, or for that matter to 
nonsense talked against Nudism, 
therefore I must be in a 
state of indefinite and unfathomable antagonism 
to everything that is noble and nude and antique ; 
and especially when it is not antique but modern 
and full of that joy of youth that bubbles over 
in our modern problem novels and plays, that I 
shriek when I see the Venus of Milo and wish to 
put hats and trousers on the Elgin Marbles; 
or alternatively, that I would dress all girls like nuns 
or forbid children to paddle at the seaside. He has no 
reason whatever for attributing to me this infinite 
extravagance on one side, except the fact that he 
would be ready for any infinite extravagance on the 
other. Certainly there is nothing to justify it in the 
mere fact that I remonstrated with a lecturer on a 
deficiency in logic; or that I pointed out to him a 





INFANTE DON 
TO THE GRAVE; WITH MEN OF THE FASCIST HEIMWEHR ESCORTING 
THE COFFIN, AND THE EX-KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN, WITH THEIR 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS, FOLLOWING. creed. If they 
The body of the Infante Don Gonzalo, the youngest son of King Alfonso and Queen 
Victoria of Spain, who died on August 12 after a motor-car accident, was buried on 
August 15 in the beautiful country graveyard at Pdértschach-am-Wérthersee, the 
Carinthian lake-side resort at which the Spanish Royal Family has been spending the 
summer holidays. King Alfonso, Queen Victoria and their children walked immediately 
after the coffin in the funeral procession, and behind them came Major Fey, represent- 
ing the Austrian Government, General Hiilgerth, Frau Miklas, the wife of the President, 

and a deputation of officers from the garrison at Klagenfurt. 


quite abstract and impersonal principle ; that even if 
all decorum were Puritanism, and even if all Puritanism 
were heresy, yet even a heretic has a right to have 
his heresy rightly defined; and this was wrongly 
defined. 


But in fact there was a more fundamental challenge ; 
which I am quite prepared to meet. It may be, as I 
have said, that I have a very dry and doctrinal type 
of mind, as compared withthe more emotional 
emancipation of my friend the critic. But I do like 
to understand exactly what a man says, and exactly 
what he means ; and what interested me was not this 
or that piece of thoughtless silliness, but something 
which seems to profess to be a theory and a thought. 
So far as I can make out, this group does advance 

. this thesis : ‘‘ The 
whole conception 
of concealment or 
privacy for rea- 
sons of propriety, 
and any form of 
veil or cloak for 
any form of 
natural or physi- 
cal life, is mean- 
ingless and op- 
pressive and must 
be abandoned as 
a senseless super- 
stition.” If they 
do not mean that, 
thousands of their 
phrases and sen- 
tences mean no- 
thing. That is 
the dogma that 
they affirm. That 
is the dogma that 
I deny. My denial 
has nothing in the 
world to do with 
the actual degree 
or margin of 
liberty I should 
think it wise to 
allow im all sorts 
of disputed cases ; 
it is not a question 
of a disputed case 
but of a disputed 





GONZALO: THE PROCESSION 


assert that human 
decency has 
nothing to do 
with human dig- 
nity, or that 
the idea _ repre- 
sented by clothes 
or coverings is in 
itself a false idea, I say that their own thesis is false. 
It is about that that we are arguing; and it is the 
only thing in the whole business that is worth arguing 
about. 


It seems to me obvious that this symbolic element 
in dress is part of the depth and the riches of the record 
and culture of Man; that it is the very reverse of 
meaningless, for it means any number of things that 
are most real and rooted in his psychology and unique 
moral nature ; that so far from being senseless, it is 
something which a really delicate apprehension will 
feel even in the movement of the senses ; that so far 
from being superstitious, it is an almost universal 
common sense that has in fact kept people from 
endless superstitious antics, as seen in Witches’ 
Sabbaths or Flagellant Pilgrimages, or the sort of 
Sun Worship that generally ends with sunstroke (or 
perhaps begins with it), and that so far from being 
oppressive to retain it, it would generally be very 
oppressive to tear it away. What is the matter with 
most modern movements is that they are mere drifts 
and indefinite trends towards certain general notions ; 
which are never stated plainly enough to be recognised 
as nonsensical notions. And I count it a service to 
contemporary thought to tell people what they do 
apparently think ; if only to contradict it. 
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THE PLAY-TO-A-FINISH FINAL TEST MATCH: GREAT CRICKET AT THE OVAL. 








A> SCREEN ERECTED BY THE AUTHORISED CINEMATOGRAPHERS TO PREVENT ANY RIVAL 
FILMS OF THE MATCH BEING TAKEN FROM ADJACENT HOUSES: AN OBSTRUCTION REMOVED 
AFTER AGREEMENT WITH THE HOUSEHOLDERS CONCERNED. 


“FILM WAR” TACTICS DISCONTINUED AFTER A PROTEST BY THE AUSTRALIANS : 
THE AUTHORISED CINEMATOGRAPHERS FLASHING ARC-LIGHTS AND A HELIOGRAPH 
(EXTREME RIGHT) INTO THEIR RIVALS’ LENSES ACROSS THE GROUND. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE AT THE OVAL, WITH THE GREAT CROWD OF SPECTATORS, WHO WERE PUBLICLY THANKED FOR REFRAINING FROM WALKING ON TO THE FIELD DURING 
INTERVALS OF PLAY: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE 
RECORD PARTNERSHIP OF BRADMAN AND PONSFORD ON THE 
OPENING DAY OF THE MATCH; SHOWING TWO NEW STANDS 
(TO RIGHT OF THE GASOMETER) OUTSIDE THE GROUND. 





AUSTRALIA’S INITIAL ADVANTAGE—WINNING THE TOSS: BRADMAN TAKES A SHORT REST DURING HIS MAGNIFICENT BRADMAN (LEFT) AND PONSFORD GOING OUT TO BAT: 


THE TWO CAPTAINS, R. E. S. WYATT (ENGLAND; LEFT) INNINGS OF 244: THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN BATSMAN IN THE FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN PAIR WHOSE PARTNERSHIP 
AND W. M. WOODFULL, WATCHING THE SPIN OF THE A REFLECTIVE ATTITUDE SUGGESTING THAT OF RODIN’S OF 451 BROKE THE TEST MATCH RECORD ESTABLISHED 
COIN TOSSED BY THE FORMER. WELL-KNOWN STATUE, “ THE THINKER” ! BY THEM AT LEEDS IN THE PREVIOUS MATCH. 


The fifth and last of this year’s Test Matches, begun at the Oval on August 18, totalled 266. England's fielding evoked some criticism, and several catches were missed. 
aroused enormous interest, especially as it was to be played to a finish, England and An unfortunate feature was the renewal of commercial “warfare” between rival 
Australia having each won one match, the other two being drawn. Australia won the toss— cinematographers. The company that had obtained exclusive rights to take pictures 
sometimes regarded as a sure step to victory—and opened the batting on a perfect wicket on the ground protected their interests by various devices to obstruct other operators 
before a crowd of 22,000. The spectators were thanked by the Surrey County Cricket working from outside. Sheets were raised before adjacent houses, until the tenants, 
Club for not going on to the field in the intervals and at the drawing of stumps, who had let their windows, agreed not to admit camera-men. Another method was 
whereby the ground in the outfield, damaged by drought, might have been further to flash lights across the ground on to the opposition lenses, but this practice was 


harmed. The opening day was remarkable for a magnificent partnership of 451 for 
the second wicket by Bradman and Ponsford, who thereby beat the record (388) for 
a Test Match partnership, which they themselves had set up at Leeds in the previous 
match. Bradman scored 244, while Ponsford, not out 205 on the first day, ultimately 





discontinued after a protest by the Australian batsmen. By permission of the Surrey 
club, two new stands had been erected by Stuart Surridge on waste ground near the 
gasometer, just beyond the Oval wall. These stands, it will be observed, are visible 
in the panoramic view: reproduced on this page. 
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THE VITAL “YES” OR “NO” PLEBISCITE IN GERMANY:¢* H 





A PATIENT RECORDING HER VOTE IN A BERLIN HOSPITAL: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE 
PORTABLE SCREEN USED TO ENSURE SECRECY AND THE SEALED BOX FOR THE RECEIPT 
OF THE FILLED-IN VOTING PAPER, 


A SIGN OF THE GREAT ENDEAVOUR TO PERSUADE EVERYONE TO TAKE PART IN 
THE PLEBISCITE AS TO HERR HITLER’S NEW POWERS: AN INVALID WOMAN CARRIED 
TO A POLLING-BOOTH. 


DURING THE PLEBISCITE CAMPAIGN—PROBABLY THE MOST VIGOROUS AND WIDESPREAD 
PROPAGANDA EFFORT EVER MADE: A RAILWAY ENGINE INSCRIBED: “ EIN VOLK. EIN 
FOHRER. EIN ‘JA.’"’ (ONE PEOPLE. ONE LEADER. ONE “ YES.”’) 


RELIGIOUS POLLING IN BERLIN: NUNS OF THE CATHOLIC HOSPITAL OF ST. JOSEPH 
RECORDING THEIR VOTES IN THE HOSPITAL.—ONE HANDING OVER HER SEALED PAPER 
TO THE OFFICIAL IN CHARGE OF THE BALLOT-BOX, 


| agg ee geinlgae td after the death of President von Hindenburg, when it became known 
that the office of the Reich President had been united with that of the Reich 
Chancellor, it was announced that the Leader and Chancellor desired that the Bill 

combining the offices of President and Chancellor in his person should be submitted 

THE LEADER-CHANCELLOR MAKING HIS ONLY SPEECH DURING THE PLEBISCITE CAMPAIGN ; forthwith to a national plebiscite. A most intensive campaign began almost at once, 
HERR HITLER BROADCASTING FROM THE CITY HALL AT HAMBURG, A CITY THAT to reach its height at Hamburg on the 17th, when Herr Hitler broadcast an appeal 
RECORDED 20 PER CENT. AGAINST HIM, to the people to support him. Then, on August 19, as arranged, the polling took 
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Y:¢ HERR HITLER CONFIRMED AS LEADER s CHANCELLOR. 


AFTER THE INTENSIVE “ YES” CAMPAIGN HAD COME TO ITS CONCLUSION, WITH AN 89'9 
PER CENT. VOTE IN FAVOUR OF THE LEADER-CHANCELLOR: A TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION 
OF STORM TROOPERS ON THE MARCH IN BERLIN, 


HERR HITLER ANSWERING THE SALUTE OF THE MARCHERS AFTER HIS NEW POSITION 
AS LEADER AND CHANCELLOR HAD BEEN CONFIRMED: THE FUHRER AT A WINDOW 
OF THE CHANCELLERY. 


IN A POLLING-BOOTH: A WOMAN VOTER, HAVING VOTED IN UNDER COVER 
OF A SCREEN, AND HAVING ENCLOSED HER VOTING PAPER IN AN ENVELOPE, SEES 
IT PLACED IN THE BALLOT-BOX, 


HERR VON PAPEN VOTES IN BERLIN: THE NEW GERMAN MINIS R IN VIENNA, WHO 
HAD MADE A SPECIAL FLIGHT FROM AUSTRIA, LEAVING A NG-BOOTH -—— OBVIOUSLY, 
AFTER HAVING VOTED WITH THE 


place. The vote was secret—much has been made of that—and there was but one 
question to answer: the voter was required to put a cross against ‘‘ Yes” or ‘* No," 
according to whether he or she was or was not in agreement with Herr Hitler's new 
position and powers. The result was overwhelmingly in favour of the Leader-Chancellor. 
The provisional figures (as issued on the Monday) were: votes for Hitler, 38,362,760 ; 
votes against Hitler, 4,294,654; spoiled papers, 872,296. Every effort was made to 
persuade all to poll, and 95 per cent. of the electorate voted: 2,034,846 did not vote 


WHEN THE LEADER-CHANCELLOR WAS BROADCASTING HIS SPEECH IN HAMBURG, STATING 
THAT GERMANY COULD NOT BE RULED AGAINST THE WILL AND THE IDEAS OF THE 
NAZI PHILOSOPHY: THE CITY HALL ILLUMINATED, 
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THE GION FESTIVAL IN KYOTO, ORIGINATED IN 876 SURMOUNTED BY A _ 70-FT. SYMBOLIC SPEAR (TO DISPEL MANNED BY MUSICIANS PLAYING BAMBOO FLUTES AND | 
TO PLACATE THE GODS DURING A PLAGUE: ONE OF THE PLAGUE) HIGHER THAN THE OVERHEAD TRAM WIRES: BOYS THROWING TO THE CROWD RICE-DUMPLINGS AS 

SIX ANTIQUE CARS, WITH CURIOUS WHEELS, TURNING A CAR HAULED BY SIXTY MEN; WITH A GROUP OF SHINTO PLAGUE-PREVENTATIVES : ONE OF THE ANCIENT WHEELED 

A CORNER IN A_ PROCESSION. PRIESTS IN THE FOREGROUND. SHRINES IN THE PROCESSION, j 

“ Japan,” writes a correspondent who sends us the above photographs, “is a land of festivals, but streets of Kyoto by men dressed in antique costumes. Each car has a shrine in which sit musicians | 

] 


none more famous than the Gion Festival held every July in Kyoto, the ancient capital, and dating 
back to 876 AD. The origin of this festival is religious. A terrible epidemic, which spread over the 
whole empire, broke out in Kyoto, and the Emperor, to placate the gods, ordered a procession of 
sixty-six huge cars, one for each State. According to tradition, the plague then disappeared, and to 
perpetuate this miracle a similar procession has since been repeated on the same day each year. Only 
six of the original sixty-six cars survive. Preceded by Shinto priests, these are hauled through the 
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JAPANESE PRECAUTIONS AGAINST A POSSIBLE “ PLAGUE” OF BOMBS FROM THE AIR: 
EMITTING SMOKE-SCREENS FROM BOATS AT OSAKA DURING AIR~=- DEFENCE PRACTICE. 
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IN JAPAN: CONTRASTS OF 
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playing weird music on bamboo flutes, and on the top a huge spear towers some 70 ft. above the 
street, symbolic of the weapon with which pestilence was driven from the city. About sixty men are 
required to haul one of these ancient, lumbering cars, which creak and groan as they move slowly forward 
on their journey, while boys in the shrine throw small rice-dumplings to the throng below. There is a 
great scramble to secure this rice, which brings protection against plague. Overhead wires are removed 
to let the procession pass, and the whole city is en jéle.” 


SMOKE-SCREENS ROUND THE OLD CASTLE AT OSAKA TO HIDE IT FROM HOSTILE AIRMEN: 
JAPAN'S INDUSTRIAL CENTRE DURING AIR~= DEFENCE MANC2UVRES— SUGGESTING A_ FIRE, 





= 
ow: 


AN IMPORTANT STREET CONCEALED FROM AIR RAIDERS BY STRIPS OF CLOTH: A MODE DEMONSTRATING MEANS OF PROTECTION AGAINST AIR ATTACK TO PEOPLE OF OSAKA: 
OF CAMOUFLAGE PRACTISED AT OSAKA AS PART OF A SYSTEM OF AIR DEFENCE, SQUADS IN GAS-MASKS SHOWING HOW TO NEUTRALISE EFFECTS OF GAS-BOMBS. 4 


Japan, like many other countries, has realised the importance of taking precautions against possible 
attack from the air, and of training the civil population in methods of protection against gas-bombs. 
Tne above photographs illustrate incidents of air-defence manceuvres recently carried out by the Japanese 
Army and Navy, in central Japan. The operations lasted for three days. In the region that contains 


the cities of Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe, it has been reported, some eighteen million citizens received a 
certain amount of instruction, by means of demonstrations. At Osaka, the chief industrial centre, 
there was extensive practice in the use of smoke-screens, and other camouflage devices, designed to 
conceal important localities from hostile airmen. 


CARDINAL BOURNE SPEAKING FROM THE NEW PULPIT IN WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


On August 15 Cardinal Bourne dedicated in Westminster Cathedral a new permanent pulpit, 
inscribed: “ This pulpit, the generous gift in its original form of Ernest Kennedy, R.I.P., was 
re-erected in 1934 by Cardinal Bourne as a memorial of 30 years of life at Westminster, of 
50 years of his priesthood, and of the restoration of the pilgrimage to Our Blessed Lady at 
Walsingham.” It is a reconstruction of the original marble one (nearer the sanctuary) which 
proved too small and unsuitably placed. It has been enlarged and mounted on columns. 
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THE “ENDEAVOUR” AFTER CROSSING THE ATLANTIC! THE CHALLENGER, IN HER 
TEMPORARY YAWL RIG, BEING TOWED PAST AN AMERICAN WARSHIP OFF NEWPORT, R.I. 


Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s “‘ Endeavour,” which will challenge for the “ America’s” Cup in September, 

arrived safely at Bristol, Rhode Island, on August 8, after making her 3000-mile voyage from Gosport 

in seventeen days. She was fitted at once with her racing rig, and was launched again on August 14. 

Mr. Sopwith accepted an offer to race “ Endeavour” against the American yacht “ Vanitie” before 

the Cup races take place. A photograph of Mr. and Mrs. Sopwith and diagrams of certain details 
of “ Endeavour's” equipment are given on other pages. 


A BRITISH MOTOR-VESSEL SWEPT BY HEAVY SEAS! THE “ WINTON” BEING BATTERED 
BY A STORM AFTER GROUNDING IN TABLE BAY. 


The British motor-vessel “Winton,” of 4388 tons, owned by the Avenue Shipping Company, was 
stranded in Table Bay on July 28. It was found impossible to get her off, and the ship broke her 


back as she lay aground and was swept by heavy seas. It was understood that the cargo, which 
consisted of grain, was valued at about £40,000. The “Winton” was built at Glasgow in 1928. 
At the time of the casualty she was on a voyage from Thevenard to Great Britain. 





HONOUR OF HIS JUBILEE AND THE REVIVAL OF THE WALSINGHAM PILGRIMAGE, 


On one side is a panel of Our Lady of Walsingham, designed by Mr. John Trinick. 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK : 
NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


GERMANY'S SECOND “ FLOATING ISLAND”: THE “ SCHWABENLAND,” TO ACT AS RELIEF 
BASE FOR THE “‘ WESTFALEN,”” LAUNCHING AN AEROPLANE BY CATAPULT. 


The construction of a second “ floating island,” to be anchored, like the “ Westfalen,”’ in mid-Atlantic, 
has recently been completed at Bremen. It has been named the “Schwabenland,” and will act as 
a landing and se place for Lufthansa mail aeroplanes on the South American route. Of 
8188 tons, with two Diesel motors each of 1800 h.p., and a speed of twelve knots, it has been con- 
verted from a motor-ship built in 1925. It can take three Dornier Wal ‘planes at the same time. 
The “ Westfalen,” which is already in use, has several times been illustrated in these pages. 


A TRAGIC SEQUEL TO THE CATTLE-SALE RIOT IN CORK: THE FUNERAL OF MICHAEL 
P. LYNCH, WHO WAS FATALLY WOUNDED-——THE HEARSE ATTENDED BY BLUESHIRTS. 


During the riots in Cork on August 13 (illustrated in our last issue) at a sale of cattle seized 
by the Government from farmers who refused to pay land annuities, the police fired on the 
occupants of a lorry driven into the gates of a yard where the sale was being held. Several 
men were wounded, and one—Michael Patrick Lynch—died soon afterwards in hospital. His 
funeral took place on the 15th, when thousands of people, including many Blueshirts, marched 
the eight miles to the cemetery, at Dunbulloge, where he was buried, and back to Cork. General 
O'Duffy spoke at the grave-side. Our photograph shows the procession crossing Patrick’s bridge. 


THE REVIVED WALSINGHAM PILGRIMAGE PARTLY COMMEMORATED BY THF NEW WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL PULPIT: CARDINAL BOURNE CONDUCTING A SERVICE AT AN OPEN-AIR ALTAR, 


On Sunday, August 19, Cardinal Bourne headed the first Roman Catholic pilgrimage that has been made for 
400 years to Walsingham (in Norfolk), a note on which appeared in our last number, with illustrations of the 
restored Slipper Chapel and ruins of the Priory. As there mentioned, he was the first Cardinal since Wolsey 
to take “the Walsingham Way.” Near the Slipper Chapel, two large fields had been reserved for the uss 
of the immense congregation, which numbered about 12,000, and on rising ground had been erected an opsn- 
air altar, to which there was a procession nearly a mile long. Cardinal Bourne, owing to his recent illness, 


was unable to join in the procession on foot, but followed in a car. 
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HOT SOIL. 








“A HISTORY OF THE ROUMANIANS”: 


\ JHEN the young Biilow left Berlin for Bucarest in 

1888 to take up his first post as minister, the veteran 
ambassador Schweinitz made the laconic comment: “A 
hot soil for your début!" The description was apt, not 
only for Roumania, but for all the Balkans; the many alien 
feet which have trodden upon that soil, whether in friendship 
or in enmity, have generally been blistered. Not even 
to-day can Europe feel quite reassured that certain peculiar 
qualities of spontaneous combustion have departed from 
these perilous lands. 

Professor Seton-Watson—the first English scholar to 
do so—has written a copious, exhaustive, and authoritative 
account of a country which is ill-known to most Englishmen. 
In doing so, he has, in large measure, written the history of 
the Balkans ; and this in its turn means that he has painted 
a very full canvas of European diplomacy of the old school 
—of the tangle and wrangle of the Powers, whose rivalries 
and animosities found so constant an outlet in the weak 
southern-European States. It is one of the quaintest 
paradoxes of European history that so many heartburnings 
and bloodsheddings were concentrated’ on countries which 
the more powerful nations, in reality, looked on with more 
contempt than covetousness ; but national (and personal) 
“ambition " often centres not so much in the desire for 
a thing as in the determination that somebody else shall 
not have it. Mr. Seton-Watson ably sets forth the com- 
plexity of the perpetual intrigues of which Roumania was 
the subject ; and his sympathy for an unfortunate people 
is prompted not so much by any peculiar virtues which it 
possesses as by “the hopelessly unfavourable position in 
which all modern Roumanian rulers found themselves and 
the sorry shifts to which even the ablest among them were 
inevitably reduced, amid the ever-moving sands of 





PETER RARES, KING OF MOLDAVIA FROM 1527 TO 
AN ILLEGITIMATE SON OF STEPHEN THE 


A CONTEMPORARY FRESCO. 


Peter Rares of Moldavia has the reputation of being one of the most 
“ ... the kaleidoscopic character of his 
perfidy is almost unique even in the annals of the sixteenth century.” 
was endlessly embroiled in sordid intrigues with the Empire, the Turks, the 


treacherous monarchs of history: 


Hungarians, the Poles, and the Russians. 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the Cambridge University Press, Publishers of 


“ A History of the Roumanians.” 


Ottoman and imperial diplomacy.”” It has been Roumania’s 
fate to suffer from too much solicitude on the part of her 
neighbours ; Turkey, Russia, Austria, Poland, Greece, and 
in a lesser degree Hungary, Italy, and Germany, have all 
lavished “protection,” “suzerainty,” and “ tutelage” 
upon her—and, in consequence, it is little wonder that 
there was hardly a nation in the world upon which she could 
look without suspicion. 

We leave on one side, as still subject to inconclusive 
controversy, the question of the origin of the Roumanian 
people. We know practically nothing of this race until 
the Middle Ages, and, as Professor Seton-Watson observes, 
there is no parallel to the complete blank in history which 
the Roumanians form for nearly a thousand years. To-day, 
as the result of the Treaty of Trianon, a consolidated 
Roumania occupies a territory exceeding the wildest dreams 
of its pre-war nationalists; but the story which this 
close - packed volume relates is of three different States, 





*“ 4 History of the Roumanians from Roman Times to the 
Completion of Unity.” By R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt., Ph.D., 
F.B.A., Masaryk Professor of Central European History in the 
University of London, Corresponding Member of the Roumanian and 
Bobemian Academies. With Sixteen Illustrations and a Map. 
(Cambridge University Press; 25s. net.) 
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Transylvania, Wallachia, and Moldavia; and with these is 
necessarily bound up the tempestuous history of Bessarabia. 
Transylvania was reduced by Hungary at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, but early developed and consistently 
maintained local govern- 
ment institutions and 
problems of its own. No 
English work has previously 
described these as fully as 
the present history, and 
the attention devoted to 
them is not disproportion- 
ate (though, on the other 
hand, not always enliven- 
ing), since Transylvania, 
with its constant conflict 
between Roumanian and 
Magyar interests, has 
rightly been described as 
the key to the whole 
Roumanian problem. 
Turkish suzerainty was 
established over Wallachia 
in 1417, and by the 
beginning of the next 
century Wallachia and 
Moldavia were little better 
than dependencies of the 
Porte. For nearly two 
hundred years Turkish 
domination continued, 
though not without chal- 
lenge. John MHunyady, 
Stephen the Great 
of Moldavia, and 
Michael the Brave 
of Wallachia all made 
gallant but unavail- 
ing resistance, but 
the Turkish power, 
which had won such 
a spectacular victory 
at Varna, was not 


nominees of the OF COZIA. 


Porte, holding office 
for a brief period and 
being for the most 
part puppets and the expanding Ottoman Empire. 
most deplorable kind. 
The people sank into 
the utmost degradation. Their lot was not improved 
when the thrones of the two States became the close 
preserve—as they did for over a century, from 
1714 to 1821—of the curious line of 
Grzco-Turks known as the Phanariots, 
who introduced a bastard Greek influence 
into. a country already sufficiently 
heterogeneous. Mr. Seton - Watson 
recoils from the task of describing in 
detail the “ incredible régime "’ of these 
alien potentates, who, by their unblush- 
ing rapacity and unceasing intrigues, 
reduced the population to the most 
abject misery. 

Turkey rapidly degenerated, but 
that fact brought little comfort to the 
Principalities, with whom it was always 
a case of the frying-pan and the fire. 
“Speaking quite broadly, it may be 
said that, throughout the seventeenth 


culture were the dominant factors, the 
latter steadily driving Slav influences 
backwards, while in the international 
field the two Roumanjan States were 
caught up in the triangular ‘conflict of 
Turkey, Poland, and the Empire. In the 
eighteenth century Turkish Sovereignty and 
Greek culture were as strong as ever, but 
were transfused and modified. ... In the 
foreign field there was a complete redistribu- 
tion of forces. Turkey’s decline, despite 
occasional fits of convalescence, had become 
crassly apparent, and everything turned more 
and more round the rivalry of Austria and 
Russia, first for the Turkish, then for the 
Polish, then once more for the Turkish in- 
heritance, while the other Powers, with their 
fitful cross-influences and intrigues, served 
alternately as irritants, deterrents, and spoil- 
sports."” Roumania herself fought side by 
side with the enemies of the Porte in striving 
to eject the Turk from Europe, and her 
reward was to be used as a pawn in making 
favourable terms of peace for her “ pro- 
tectors.”” “ The net result of the series of 
Russo-Turkish wars between 1769 and 1812 
was the dismemberment of the Roumanian 
lands, and now for two generations still to 
come, as the decay of Turkey entered upon a 
fresh and more acute stage, what remained 
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Mircea the Old, during the greater part of 
his long reign, was engaged in a gallant 
but eventually unsuccessful struggle against 
In 1417 he on the eve of the catastrophe was one of 
adventurers of the found it necessary to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Porte. 
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THE GREAT OF MOLDAVIA, “ ONE 
OF THE FOUR GREAT CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM 
AGAINST THE TURK”: 

FRESCO IN THE MONASTERY AT PUTNA. more 
Stephen, in 1467, early in his long reign, decisively 
defeated the invading Matthias of Hungary. Thereafter, 
for nearly halfa century, until his death in 1504, he 
held the Turks at bay. 
Sobieski and Eugene as one of the four great champions 

of Christendom against the Turk.” 





SETON - WATSON.* 


of them was exposed to constant danger from the territorial 
appetite of both Russia and Austria." This was the position 
after the first Treaty of Bucarest in 1812: ostensibly Russia 
resigned the suzerainty which she had been steadily 
establishing in Roumania, but she did so only 
pour mieux sauter ; and the * better jump ” was 
duly made by the Treaty of Adrianople in 182¢ 
after a short and decisive war against Turkey. 
The game of battledore and shuttlecock continued 
throughout the nineteenth century, and after the 
Crimean War the Concert of Europe, by the Treaty 
of Paris, 1856, and the Paris Convention, 1858, 
made two foredoomed attempts to adjust the 
status of Roumania in such manner that both 
Turkey and Russia should be deprived of 
effective control. 

The attempt was at once too ingenious and 
too ingenuous ; and the mutual distrust of] her 
“ guardians "’ was the very circumstance which 
enabled Roumania to develop her nationalist 
sentiment. This had first begun to appear at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and it steadily 
grew, through painful stages and after many set- 
backs, which are lucidly traced by Professor 
Seton-Watson? A genuine Roumanian unity of 
Wallachia and Moldavia was achieved by 1862. 
The first national sovereign, Cuza, was deposed 
by a palace revolution, and in 1866 Charles of 
Hohenzollern summoned up courage to venture 
upon the hot soil. Mr. Seton-Watson rightly 
pays tribute to this pioneer King of Roumania ; 
his reign, never free from the most formidable 
anxieties, was just and conscientious, if it was 
not always perfectly wise; and under his rule 
the condition of the people and the status of the 
country were improved enormously. 

But in the comparatively long period of 
European peace, the Balkan countries, besides 
having their own wars and their own internal 
crises, were inevitably drawn into the intricacies 
of major European diplomacy, which took good 
care that all the smaller States should be set 
against each other. Roumania was no exception 


to be shaken off. MIRCEA THE OLD, KING OF WALLACHIA to the rule, and in spite of feverish and perpetual 
The rulers of the FROM 1386 TO 1418: A SIXTEENTH manceuvring for position by her king and her 
Principalities were CENTURY FRESCO IN THE MONASTERY statesmen, the course of politics between 1908 


and 1914 set against her. For her, almost more 
than for her neighbours, the crime of Sarajevo 
sounded the knell of every hope of progress and 
every effort for stability. ‘* Roumania’s attitude 


distrust and irresolution. Public opinion was 
bitterly hostile to Austria-Hungary, but not 
yet ripe for an alliance with Russia, and inclined 
to discount the Western Powers as too far off to be effective 
allies. Roumania’s main concern was to retain her hold 
upon her recent conquests and to prevent any change in 
the Balkan balance of 
power established by 
the Treaty of Bucarest. 
She was entirely 
sceptical towards 
Austria - Hungary's 
disclaimer of all terri- 
torial conquests, and 
assumed that war 
must inevitably lead 
to Serbia’s destruc- 
tion and _ Bulgaria’s 
aggrandisement, to 
which she could not 
reconcile herself.”” In 
short, however things 
turned out, she had 
nearly everything to 
lose and hardly any- 
thing to gain. 

The tortuous pro- 
cess — well described 
in this book—of bar- 
gaining with the 
belligerents was sordid 
enough, and it is easy 
to criticise it; but it 
is not so easy to see 
how Roumania could 
have avoided it. Ill- 
luck pursued her in 
battle ; all her calcu- 
si lations went awry, 
; om and every unfortunate 
y conjunction of cir- 
cumstances brought 
disastrous defeat upon 
her. Mr. Seton-Watson 
is of opinion that no 
Balkan country, not 
even Serbia, suffered 
severely than 
Roumania. It remains 
to be seen whether het 
eventual compensa 
tions have inaugur- 
ated a period of better 
fortune.—C, Kk. A. 
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“ He stands beside Hunyady, 
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A RITUAL BASIN OF THE CHOU DYNASTY (1122-255 B.C.). 


(In the Louvre.) 





THE FAMOUS TWO-EDGED SWORD FROM THE LI-YU TREASURE: A BEAUTIFUL WEAPON OF THE CHIN PERIOD 
(THIRD CENTURY B.C.), ENCRUSTED WITH GOLD AND TURQUOISE, AND WITH A JADE DISC ON THE POMMEL. 
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A RITUAL VASE IN THE FORM 
OF AN ELEPHANT; OF THE CHOU 
PERIOD (1122-255 B.C 





(Int I ) Camondo ¢ 


5 
CHINESE BRONZE TREASURES OF THE LOUVRE EXHIBITION: INSPIRED FORM AND EXQUISITE PATINATION. 

The wonderful bronze-work illustrated here and on the succeeding page figured in China. The resultant modifications in Chinese work can be observed in 
in the exhibition of Chinese bronzes held recently by the Louvre Museum in the the vases and in the beautiful sword (seen illustrated here) which were found 
Hall of the Orangery at the Tuileries. There were nearly 500 pieces, dating in the treasure of Li-yu. The complex style of the pieces in this treasure 
from the dynasty of Yin (about the end of the second millennium B.C.) down places it about the third century B.C., and is characterised, on the one 

d to the time when, after the Han dynasty, in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., hand, by figures of animals in full and half relief, executed with great 
this form of craftsmanship lost its pre-eminence. An interesting feature of realism, and on the other by a flat ornamentation which repeats, in a changed 
the later bronzes is the evidence they give of Western influence being felt ‘ form, the old Chinese theme of coiling monsters. 
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A CUP AND COVER FROM THE LI-YU 
TREASURE ; DATING FROM THE CHIN 
PERIOD. THIRD CENTURY B.C 





A PERFUME-BURNER OF THE HAN 
PERIOD 206 B.C.- 220 A.D 


In the 1 





A EWER FROM THE LI-YU TREASURE ; 
DATING FROM THE CHIN PERIOD. 





A DAGGER-AXE WITH BRONZE HILT A BRONZE TWO-HANDLED CAULDRON FROM THE CHIN PERIOD 
AND JADE BLADE ; OF THE CHOU PERIOD. LI-YU TREASURE. (‘16 M. HIGH.) 
1122-255 B.C In the Louvr 


CHINESE BRONZE-WORK IN ITS PRIME: NOTABLE EXAMPLES FROM THE LOUVRE EXHIBITION. 


Three ritual vessels from the famous Li-yu treasure are illustrated here the feet joined to the body with stylised heads of monsters: while the 
The oblong cauldron, as we noticed in our issue of June 23 (when a lid has two rings alternat ‘ with two figures of rams fashioned in high 
number of other pieces in the Louvre exhibition were also shown), has relief, and represented as placing their fore-feet on serpents, 
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“THE HOLIDAY-MAKERS”: A SEASONABLE SERIES BY BLAMPIED. 


Drawinos Srectatty Mave ror “ Tue Ititustratep Lonpon News” sy Epouunp BLAmMPieD 
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“MAGIC MOON.” 
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“LEAVE ’ER ALONE—PORE OLE THING MIGHT BE A WIDDER. BESIDES, I THOUGHT YOU WAS GONE ON ‘PAINTED LADIES,’ 'ARRY.’"’ % 


“ -— . ~~ -_—— SESS ———— SS -——- ee 


We here continue our new series of Blampied drawings, in which that artist, | week it was the beach and the delights of bathing; and here more landward 
who has been called *‘ The English Daumier," devotes his talent for kindly satire | scenes claim the artist's attention. The rich and the poor are seen passing 
and detailed observation to the portrayal of the British holiday-maker. Last | their idle moments in their several ways. 
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Here begins the story of McGinnis and McGinty, the 
kitten beaver; of Grey Owl, hunter and trapper and trafficker 
in furs: and of Anahareo, his Indian wife It ts a tale of 
wanderings and wonderings and of a change of heart ; a tale, 
and a true tale, of how ut came that a man and woman of the 
wilds found happiness in the love of creatures of the wild 
that were once their quarry, little Beaver People who were to 
them as children, with all the human child's fondness, 
waywardness and sense of mischief added to the patient, 
plodding industry of their kind, and, like children, deserted the 
home tent to go out in the world, leaving behind them nothing 
but memories—and a last long, haunting cry ringing in the 
ears, fading, and dying 
in the distance.* 


PROLOGUE. 


THE CAMERA DRONES 

ON STARRING THE 

BEAVER IN GREY 

OWL'S CABIN BY THE 
LAKE. 


UTSIDE a window 
from which the 
sash has been removed 
stands a man, alert, 
silent, watchful. The 
cabin beside which he 
keeps post faces out on 
to a lake, its frontage 
at the water’s edge. The 
slopes of the surround- 
ing hills are covered with 
a heavy forest, the tall 
grey poplars and giant 
spruce standing close in 
a dark and serried palis- 
ade about the camp. 
The water is calm 
and unruffled ; the lake 
appears to sleep. There 
is no sound and no 
movement, save the 
desultory journeyings of 
a squirrel engaged in 


salvaging cones he has GREY OWL'S WIFE: ANAHAREO, A_ FULL- 
MODERN WHO, It is not a tale of heroism or hazard, or 


THE TRAP 


been dropping from the 
spruce-tops. In front of 


BLOODED INDIAN, BUT A 





ALTHOUGH SHE FOLLOWED 
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door, opens it inwards with a quick pull at a leather loop, 
and runs outside. The other, her consort, patient, more 
sedate, gently takes his apple and slips quietly out. The 
camera at the window stops. Outside, other machines 
click and drone according to their kind, as the expert passes 
from one to another of his sentries ; for down at the so-lately 
deserted waterfront, a scant thirty feet away, are more 
beaver, swimming, playing, eating. 

All at once one of them stands upright, sniffing the air, 
listening, a stiff brown pillar of attention ; a foreign scent 
has drifted down from that dark unknown forest with its 
threat of a thousand dangers; he slaps his tail. Im- 
mediately there is violent commotion, 
cries, splashes, heavy thudding of broad, 
flat tails, and in a moment not a beaver 
is to be seen. Silence falls, the water 
quickly subsides. There is nothing visible, 
though the machines are cocked and 
ready. But the work is finished. They 
will get nothing more to-day. 

Far out on the lake, but out of range, 
black heads bob up ; V's stream away from 
them as the workers, not seriously alarmed 
after all, proceed to the scene of their 
various occupations. It has all been very 
casual, in a way. No rehearsing has been 
done, no commands given; the actors 
have gone about as they liked. The 
beaver are free and unrestrained, and 
could be gone beyond all hope of re- 
covery in an hour. But they prefer to 
stay here, and year by year have made 
this place their home; have even built 
their domicile within the human habitation, 
a subterranean passage leading from it to 
the bottom of the lake. 

Extraordinary behaviour for an animal 
supposed to be wild and unapproachable ! 
Perhaps it is. But the story that lies 
behind this little scene is even stranger. 
Yet it is a very simple one, of happenings 
and small but queer events that did not 
much affect the history of the world, or 
of a whole town full of people, or even 
a room full, but which were so very impor- 
tant to those who played a part in them. 


very high accomplishment, but has more 


the man, and directed TRAILS WITH HIM, WAS LARGELY INSTRU- to tell of loyalty and tolerance, and 


through the aperture MENTAL IN TURNING GREY 
TRAPPER AND FUR-TRAFFICKER 


into the building, is a 
motion- picture camera TECTOR AND INTERPRETER 
trained on the door, ANIMALS THAT WERE ONCE 
which is closed. Across 

one end of the building is a large erection having the 
appearance of a massive earthwork. It is shoulder-high 
and occupies easily one-third of the floor space. 

Outside, in strategic positions commanding the door 
and the approach from the lake, are other men, holding 
cameras. Inside the building a man sits in a chair, waiting. 
Suddenly : 

“ All right! Here he comes!” cries a watcher. 

The man at the window sights his machine afresh, 
makes small adjustments and stands poised, ready. There 
can now be heard, approaching the entrance, a heavy, 
measured tread. The camera-man’s face becomes suddenly 
tense, the camera commences to whir and, simultaneously 
with a resounding thump, the door is thrown widely open 
and there steps over the threshold, not the leading lady 
of a cast of players, not the handsome hero of a screen 
romance, nor yet the villain, but a full-grown beaver, 
erect, and bearing in his arms a load of earth and sticks. 

Walking upright like a man, steadily, purposefully, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, he pursues his 
undeviating way towards the earthwork, advancing with 
the resolute step of an unfaltering and unchangeable 
purpose. The camera swings, follows him, grinding. 
But for that sound and the thudding of the beaver’s heavy 
steps, there is silence. Straight up the side of the lodge— 
for such the earthwork is—the beaver marches, deposits 
his load, tamps it in with his hands. He pushes in a stick 
to bind it, cuts off the protruding end, and potters at some 
small repairs. At this moment another and a larger 
beaver enters, drawing a six-foot stick which she skilfully 
manceuvres through the opening, drawing it over to the 
house and up the side of it. The two animals work with 
the heavy pole, placing it; they are very particular, and 
take some time at this. Meanwhile, the man in the chair 
rises, shuts the door, and resumes his seat. 

The camera drones on. 

Another beaver, small, brisk, business-like, emerges 
from a hole in the side of the lodge, places two sticks very 
carefully, looks around, becomes fidgety, and scampers 
in again. The operator's face is a study ; he is getting it 
all. Yesterday he got a moose passing through the door 
yard; the day before a group of musk-rats. 

The two big beaver at last finish their job to their 
complete satisfaction; and now their purposeful, sober 
mien deserts them. On all-fours and at a little trot, they 
run over to the seated man and stand erect beside him, 
looking up at him. Their enquiring faces reach waist-high 
on him as he sits. They must weigh one hundred pounds 
between the two of them. The larger one, the female, 
plucks at his sleeve trying to attract his attention. The 
camera grinds steadily and the beaver undoubtedly hear 
it. But they pay no heed ; this is their fourth year at the 
business. 

The man strokes the animals’ heads. 

“Well, how is it going to-day, old-timers?” he asks. 

A series of short, sharp ejaculations from the larger 
one as she pulls impatiently at his hand with her forepaws. 

“All right, here’s your apple,"’ says the man, and, 
seizing the apple, she rans, hops, and trots over to the 











*“ The Beaver People,” which we here begin to publish in instal- 
ments, is extracted from Grey Owl's new book, “ The Pilgrims,” which 
will be issued in the autumn by Messrs. Lovat Dickson 
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HIS QUARRY. 


gentle, wistful beasts; and of the bond 
between a woman and a man. There is 
much joy in it, a little sorrow, some loneli- 
ness and struggle, and some rare good fun. 
It plumbed the depths of human souls 
and sometimes touched the heights, and much of every- 
thing that goes between. 

I know that story very well, and how it all began, in 
the Unforgotten Days of Long Ago. And because it is 
a tale of ways and means and a manner of living which 
you may be unfamiliar with, its strangeness may compensate 
in some degree for my lack of skill in the telling of it. 

I. 
THE SAVING OF THE BEAVER KITTENS— 
McGINNIS AND McGINTY. 
Times at Bisco were not as they had been. Get - rich~ quick, 
transient hunters had depleted the fur-bearing animals of the 
neighbourhood almost to the point of extinction. Grey Owl, the 
trapper, turned his face northwards, towards the ranges of the 
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RAWHIDE, A BEAVER, ENTERING GREY OWL’S CABIN WITH A 
FOR THE LODGE WITHIN IT; OPENING THE DOOR HIMSELF, 
JENNY, CAN PERFORM FROM THE INSIDE BY PULLING AT A LEATHER LOOP, 


Abitibi District of Quebec, paddling his canoe, portaging, 
wandering, trapping, spending a spell as a guide, and then 
covering the “ last leg"’ by train—journeying in all over some 
two thousand miles of memories of Frontier days. And, in 
the meanwhile, he married Anahareo, of full Indian blood, a 
modern who could swing an axe as well as she could a lipstick 
and could rig a tump-line and get a load across in good time. 
Then there was much following of the trap trails: Anahareo 
knew the cruelties of her new profession ; Grey Owl felt a faint 
distaste for his work. At the end of a winter trapping season 
they went out to sell their fur. Prices had fallen and were still 
going down. The day of the trapper was almost done. Let 
Grey Owl continue. 
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THE BEAVER 


The Story of Grey Owl, 


The hunting ground we were working had previously been 
trapped over by a noted hunter the winter before, and 
between that and the low prices we only took fur to the value 
of about six hundred dollars ; not a great sum in comparison 
with what I had been in the habit of making during these 
boom years. There would be little left over after the debt 
was settled and a summer's provisions purchased ; not 
enough to start out in pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp, 
the virgin, untapped hunting ground that every trapper 
sees visions of, gets reports about, sees on maps, but never 
quite catches up to. So I decided on a spring hunt to 
replenish the exchequer, something that went a little against 
even my principles, as a hunt at that time of the year was 
looked on as both destructive and cruel by the better class 
of trapper. But there was a family of beaver remaining 
over from the organised slaughter of the year before, and, 
like too many of my kind, I salved my conscience by 
saying that I may as well clean them out before some- 
one else stepped in and took them. 

Delayed over a week at the post by the late arrival 
of a buyer, and more time being consumed by the journey 
in, we did not arrive back at our ground until the last of 
May. The hunt should have been over by now, and I was 
a little disturbed over the hardship I could not now avoid 
inflicting, as the young beaver were most certainly born 
by now, and would perish after the old ones were removed. 
This proved to be the case. Whilst making a set at an old, 
renovated beaver-house where I knew the female to be, 
I heard, faintly, the thin, piping voices of kitten beaver. 
In apparent clumsiness, I allowed my paddle to drop with 
a rattle on the canoe gunwale, with the intention of hiding 
the sound, but Anahareo had heard it and begged me 
to lift the trap and allow the baby beaver to have their 
mother and live. I felt a momentary pang myself, as I 
had never before killed beaver at this time on that account, 
but continued with my work. We needed the money. 

The next morning I lifted the bodies of three drowned 
beaver. The mother was missing, however, one trap being 
unaccounted for. I found where the chain had been broken, 
and dragged for the body unsuccessfully, later breaking 
the dam and partly draining the pond, but without avail. 
She would be the largest and most valuable, so I bemoaned 
my loss and forgot the life that had been destroyed for 
nothing, and the helpless kittens left to starve. After a 
whole day spent in a fruitless search, I removed all traps 
and equipment and proceeded to camp, having no intention 
whatever of returning ; but the next day, after skinning and 
stretching the catch, for no reason at all I changed my 
mind. So inauspiciously do important events intrude 
themselves into our lives. I portaged back to the ruined 
pond that would never again be good for anything, and we 
paddled over to the old beaver-house in an effort to dis- 
cover if the female had succeeded in getting back there, 
but could find no indication, either by sight or sound, of 
her presence. ; 

So we turned to go, finally and for good. As we were 
leaving I heard a light splash behind me, and, looking back, 
saw what appeared to be a musk-rat lying on top of the 
water alongside the house. Determined to make this 
wasted day pay, I threw up my gun and, standing up 
in the canoe to get a better aim, prepared to shoot. 
At that distance a man could never miss, and my 
finger was about to 
press the trigger when 
the creature gave a 
low cry, and at the 
same instant I saw, 
right in my line of 
fire, another, who gave 
out the same peculiar 
call. They could both 
be gotten with the one 
charge of shot. They 
fave voice again, and 
this time the sound was 
unmistakable — they 
were young beaver ! 
I lowered my gun and 
said : ‘‘ There are your 
kittens.” 

The instinct of a 
woman spoke out at 
once. 

* Let us save them!” 
cried Anahareo ex- 
citedly, and then in a 
lower voice: “ It is up 
to us, after what we 've 
done.” 

And truly what had 
been done here looked 
now to be an act of 
brutal savagery. And 
with some _ confused 
thought of giving back 
what I had _ taken, 
some dim idea of atone- 
ment, I answered : 

“Yes, we have to. Let's take them home.” It seemed 
the only fitting thing to do. 

This was not such an easy matter, as the kittens were 
well able to take care of themselves, being older than I 
had thought. By the exercise of considerable patience and 
ingenuity, we eventually caught them, and dropped them 
aboard, two funny-looking, furry creatures, with little, 
scaly tails and exaggerated hind feet, who weighed less 
than half a pound apiece, and who tramped sedately up and 
down the bottom of the canoe with that steady, persistent, 
purposeful walk that we were later to know so well. We 
looked at them in a kind of dumbfounded bewilderment, 
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feeling much as if we had caught a pair of white elephants, 
and hardly knowing what to do with them. And certainly 
we had not the faintest inkling of the far-reaching effects 
their unceremonious entry into our affairs was to have. 

Had my finger pressed but lightly on the trigger that 
fateful morning, these two tiny creatures, whose coming 
saved from slaughter so many of their kin who followed 
them and materially changed the lives of several people, 
would have passed like two wisps from some wandering 
breeze, back into the Great Unknown from which they had, 
so short a time before, set out. 


Il, 
THE BEAVER AS CHILDREN, GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS, 
AND PAMPERED FRIENDS. 

It is only fair to say that, at the time, we did not know 
what we were letting ourselves in for. From the very 
commencement it was plain that this experiment was to 
be no picnic. Any preconceived ideas either of us had 
on the raising and handling of pets had to be radically 
changed. These were no cringing, terror-stricken wild 
things with feral eyes that cowered fearfully in dark corners, 
but a pair of very wideawake, aggressive personalities 
who fastened themselves on us as their protectors. They 
gave themselves completely into our hands, and proceeded 
to levy unceasing demands on our attention. They allowed 
us at no time to forget the responsibilities that we had 
incurred, and before long 
they had trained us to sleep 
with one eye open and one 
hand on the _ milk - can. 
Feeding them was a problem. 
They would not drink the 
diluted milk out of a dish, 
and, having no feeding-bottle, 
we conceived the idea of 
loading a slim twig with 
the sweet milk out of the 
can, closing the beaver’s 
mouth over it with our 
fingers, and pulling out 
the stick. Masticating this 
sticky mass kept them 
interested for long periods 
at a time, and they did not 
need much of it, so this 
scheme simplified matters 
considerably. They were 
very gentle, and they had 
a kind of naive, disarming 
friendliness of disposition 
that took it quite for granted 
that they belonged to us, and 
that we were well disposed 
towards them and would 
see them through. 

After feeding-times they 
desired to be picked up 
and fondled, and it was not 
long before they made this 
a regular habit, falling asleep 
in odd places, such as the 
inside of an open shirt, 
halfway up a sleeve, or 
draped around a person's 
neck. Should they be 
removed from these places 
they would immediately 
awaken and return in the 
most determined manner, 
and if placed in their box 
they awoke at once, and, 
with piercing outcries, de- 
manded to be taken up 
again, grasping our hands 
and lifting themselves up by means of them. If their cries 
were disregarded, they would eventually lapse into uncon- 
sciousness, but the passage near the box of either one of 
us restored them to immediate and vociferous wakefulness. 
They soon got to know our voices, and would answer 
concertedly with loud exclamations when spoken to. We 
allowed them to roam around the tent at will, and 
occasionally, on their rambles, they would become lost and 
parted. Their bold self-confidence would then quickly 
desert them, and they became lonely and would call frantic- 
ally for help ; on being placed together they would throw 
themselves on their backs with wriggles and squeals of 
joy, and lay down together holding tightly on to each 
other’s fur. Often, as they lay sleeping, we would speak 
to them for the fun of having them awaken and answer to 
us, which they invariably did, in their shrill, childish treble. 
Should this, however, occur too often they would become 
very impatient and express their annoyance in no uncer- 
tain terms. Their voices were really the most remarkable 
thing about them, much resembling the cries of a human 
infant, without the volume but with a greater variety of 
expression, and at all hours of the day and night there 
was liable to be some kind of a new sound issuing 
from the interior of the box. The best - known and 
easiest to recognise of these was the loud, long, and very 
insistent call for lunch, which chorus broke out about 
every two hours. 

These whimsical little creatures early showed evidence 
of qualities and capabilities that at once arrested our atten- 
tion, and it was not long before our diminutive charges 
became attached to us, and, I am free to confess, we to 
them. Each had a special liking for one of us, and con- 
tinued faithful to his choice. They lavished this affection 
on us in a number of curious ways, such as upsetting the 
box, as soon as they were big enough to do so, and rushing 
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out at us as we passed; or creeping into our blankets at 
night and cuddling up to us. They would generally lie 
on our bodies, one on each of us, the favoured position being 
a rather inconvenient one across our throats. If alarmed 
whilst out and around, they would come gliding along, 
belly to the ground, each to his chosen friend, and sit 
quietly as two mice until the supposed danger was past. 

They were continually escaping, and the first few times 
this happened we hunted for them high and low, feeling 
ourselves pretty smart to ferret out two such small objects 
from the underbrush. But our anxiety and subsequent 
gratification were both quite unnecessary, as we discovered 
that, on hearing us in the brush, they would run towards 
us of their own accord. On this account we became over- 
confident, and one morning, having failed to close the box 
before retiring, we awoke to find their chamber empty, and 
no sign of a beaver any place in the tent. A _ prolonged 
and wide search failed to locate the wanderers. We hunted 
all that day both by canoe and on land, and remained 
out all night, going back to the tent every so often in 
the somewhat vain expectation that they might have 
returned in the meantime. It seemed hard to believe 
that they would desert us like that, attached to us as 
they seemed to be; but, after all, they were wild animals, 
they were well able to travel and feed themselves, and 
could now probably get along without us. We felt a 
little hurt about it. Maybe, too, they could not 
return. There were plenty of hawks and owls, and an 
otter would make short work of them. Realising at 
last that they had been gone over thirty hours, and 
that, if living, they would now be far beyond our reach, 
we gave up the search and went home to get some sleep, 
not a little sad and there in the tent, all uncon- 
scious of the excitement of which they were the cause, 
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sat the two deserters, on the bed, soaking wet and squeezing 
water out of their coats on to the blankets. 

After this experience we simply pitched our camp 
near any old lake, and, with due regard for predatory birds 
and beasts, we let them come and go as they pleased. 
They would walk down to the lake with that methodical 
step of theirs, bathe, swim, play in the reeds awhile 
and return, plodding solemnly up and down the water 
trail together, like two little old men out for a con- 
stitutional. They were good housekeepers, too. By this 
time they were beyond the milk stage, and, to supplement 
their natural diet, we fed them once a day on porridge, and 
each had his dish, which, when empty, was pushed over 
to the side of the tent: the instinct for stacking used 
material as far out of the way as possible caused them 
to try and rear the plates against the wall. This was 
not easy to do, but they persevered at it and very often 
succeeded. 

At three months they ceased to be of any further 
trouble to us save for the daily feed of porridge, an in- 
satiable and very active curiosity regarding the contents 
of the provision bags and boxes, the frequent desire for 
petting that seemed to fill some great want in their lives, 
and the habit they had of coming into our beds, soaking 
wet, at all hours of the night. 

They were scrupulously clean, were gentle and good- 
natured, they gave out no odour whatever, and were alto- 
gether the best-conducted pair of little people one could 
wish to live with. They were very self-effacing, and a 
good deal of the time were neither to be seen nor heard ; 
but always there came moments, generally about sundown, 
when they seemed to feel the need of some attention, and, 
getting to know of this, we made a point of giving it 
to them. And they would give little bleats and play 
with our hands, nibble our finger-tips and climb on us, 
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so far as climbing was possible to them, with many 
absurd but genuine evidences of real affection. 

This desire to be made much of, the appeal in their 
voices, the habit they had of playing with a lock of 
one’s hair, a button or a buckskin fringe, made them 
seem very childlike to us. These mushy spells did not, 
as a rule, last very long, and, soon satisfied, they would 
go about their business and perhaps not show up until 
daylight, weary, wet, and very sleepy. 

That Anahareo should become devoted, if not actually 
addicted to them, is not at all remarkable; but my own 
attitude towards them was something quite beyond my 
expectations, and was even likely to have a compromising 
effect on our chief means of livelihood—the beaver hunt. 
I wondered at times if it was quite manly to feel as I did 
towards these small beasts. But I was able to call to my 
rescue the recollection of an ugly, pocked-marked Indian, 
a huge, evil-appearing man I had always disliked, but 
who spent a whole day in the rain searching for a young 
beaver he had lost; and, when he recovered it, he came 
home in the pouring rain, in his shirt sleeves, carrying the 
shivering little creature wrapped up in his coat. Yet 
another had shot a good lead-dog for killing a beaver he 
had kept for two years as a pet. Evidently, the little 
devils had a way of working on a person's sympathies, and 
at the commencement I was a little sly and furtive about 
them when Anahareo was around. Their utter dependence 
on our goodwill claimed all of any chivalry we had. Their 
little sneezes and childish coughs, their little whimpers 
and small, appealing noises of affection, their instant and 
pathetically eager response to any kindness, their tiny, 
clinging, hand-like forepaws, their sometimes impatiently 
Stamping feet, and their little bursts of independence, all 
seemed to touch a chord of tenderness for the small and 
helpless that lies dormant 
in every human heart. 
Riotously happy for the most 
part, they were, at odd times, 
subject to fits of peevishness 
and irritation, during which 
they quarrelled and slapped 
at one another and at us, 
but these moods were of 
shétt duration and were, we 
found, the result of improper 
feeding, which was later to 
have more serious results. 
Their hands—one can call 
them nothing else — were 
nearly as effective as our own 
more perfect members would 
be, in the uses they were put 
to. They could pick up very 
small objects with them, 
manipulate sticks and stones, 
strike, push, and heave with 
them, and they had a very 
firm grasp which it was 
difficult to disengage. When 
peeling a stick they used 
them both to twist the 
stem with supple wrist move- 
ments, while the teeth rapidly 
whittled off the succulent 
bark as it went by, much 
after the fashion of a lathe. 

They were greedy little 
fellows, and were constantly 
trying to steal from one 
another. These attempts, 
however, were never very 
serious, and seldom were 
successful, as the owner of 
the stick was always well 
prepared, and on the approach 
of his companion, welcome 
enough at all other times, 
he would set up a vigorous 
vocal protest which con- 
tinued long after the object 
of them had given up all 
thought of plunder. They 
would, none the less, allow us to approach and handle 
them freely whilst eating, without any complaint, but 
if we attempted to lay hold of their wooden sandwich 
they would let out a sharp ejaculation or two, and 
promptly turn their backs on us. 

Should we be away up the lake for any length 
of time, we would, on our return, call them whilst 
yet some distance away, and they would eome to 
meet the canoe, answering the call with long, high-pitched 
cries, and on close approach would reach up to us with 
outstretched hands in eager expectancy, grasping our 
fingers and looking up at us and making the most 
uncommon sounds. For we always made it a practice 
to bring along little bits of sweet things we made for 
them, and they would lay in the water eating them 
with loud enjoyment and a very audible smacking 
of lips. This usage gave us nearly as much pleasure 
as it gave to them, the more especially when we found 
that, whether satisfied or not, they did not leave us, 
but would try to get aboard the canoe; and, on being 
lifted in, the tail providing a very convenient handle 
for the purpose, they would clamber over our persons 
with every sign of pleasure. And if the treats in any 
way improved the welcome we received, show me the 
very good friend whose heart is not the warmer 
towards you when you set him at your table ! 

Yet, on reflection, it struck me as passing strange that 
we two, representatives of two tribes who, above all 
others, had each in their day made the war-trail a thing of 
horror (an art in which the whole world is at present 
busy in perfecting itself!), should be wearing ourselves 
to a frazzle over the likes and dislikes of two miserable 
little creatures that were not, according to civilised 
standards, worth the powder to blow them to hell. 

(To be Continued Next Week.) 
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oo the hurlv-burly of current politics, here or it 
i other countries, how manv statesmen look far ahead 


to the future of the world and the organisation of human 


in 

wiety as a whole? Which among them has anv definite 
end m view towards which their steps are directed? Or 
do they only consider the day-to-day aspects of policy, 
from a partisan or purely national standpoint, and leave 
the distant future of man to take care of itself? Will 
the League of Nations develop into a practical scheme of 


world co-operation, or are the Powers destined to fall apart 
and quarrel as_ before Dk the leaders of the nations 
really strive to promote a rational plan by which all might 
work together for the general welfare, or is their vision 
limited by personal or racial ambition 


These are questions of some importance to the ordinary 
citizen, whose individual influence, however, is’ usually 
small, and the answers depend on the actions 
and character of those at the head of affairs. 
I have been moved to ponder on them by 
a book which affords intimate glimpses of 
an eminent British statesman in the evening 
of his days, namely, “ H.H.A.” Letters 
of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith to a 
Friend. Second Series. 1922-1927. With 
frontispiece portrait (Bles; ros, 6d.). The 
book has been edited by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, who supplies a short preface, 
recalling that the friend to whom the letters 
were addressed was Mrs. Harrisson. Now 
adays “the art epistolary "’ is supposed to 
be a lost art, but these delightful letters 
belie that notion, or at least provide a rare 
exception. True, they are brief and concise 
in the modern manner, as contrasted with 
old-time prolixity, but that is part of their 
attraction, for the urbane wit and humour 
pervading them is the more conspicuous 
for not being embedded and lost in long 
and rambling disquisitions, 


Lord Oxford here reveals an alert and 
cultivated mind, full of zest for social and 
mental pleasures—books, art, plays and 
films ; travel, acquaintances, and conversa- 
tion; and all the interests of a country 
gentleman with literary and _ intellectual 
tastes. The books he mentions indicate 
an omnivorous palate, ranging from Plato 
to Edgar Wallace. Save for the Paisley 
election which unseated him—an event only 
lightly touched upon in this volume—Lord 
Oxford was free from the political fray dur- 
ing most of the period here covered, though 
still in demand for public or social functions 
(among them dinners at Buckingham Palace), 
or for lectures and addresses. On the 
political side, the letters deal mainly with 
personalities, and, as a rule, in an amusing 
anecdotal vein, though occasionally he 
lets fall a more serious remark, as when 
he confesses himself “‘more and more out 
of conceit with the Latin races” ; or declares : 
“The more I see of the successive gener- 
ations the more I admire the Victorians.” 


On the whole, however, Lord Oxford's 
political allusions in these letters are of a 
personal or colloquial sort, and if in his 
latter years he turned from the retrospect 
of his own career to speculate on the 
world’s future, the result of his thought 
does not seem to have been evoked by this 
“intimate friendship,”” and we must seek 
it elsewhere. Even an incident of the 
momentous days on the eve of the Great 
War is recalled in a facetious mood. 
Describing a royal dinner party in 1923, he 
writes : “‘ The King was in his usual form 
and very friendly; I reminded him how, 
on the night of the rst of August, 1914, 
I invaded the Palace with W. Tyrrell 
at 1.30.a.m., and he appeared with sleepy 
eyes in his pyjamas and dressing-gown, 
and signed a telegram which we had 
drawn up to ‘ Nikky’ of Russia.” There 
are several incidental references to the League, but 
again these lack any deep significance, and the most 
interesting of them is of a personal character, with no 
hint of any far-sighted political philosophy * Colonel 
House,” he writes, “ told me a number of curious things 
about President Wilson, who, but for his perverse and 
tactless arrogance, could easily have got the assent of the 
Senate both to the Treaty and to America joining the 
League of Nations. He ascribed both Wilson's and Roose- 
velt’s paralytic strokes to the same cause—violent hatred, 
in the one case of the Senate, and in the other of Wilson 
himself.”” 


REPLICA 


mosque at 


The travel interest in Lord Oxford's letters includes 
visits to Egypt (where he saw Tutankhamen’s tomb) and 
Palestine. His letter from Jerusalem (to which he refers) 
does not appear in this volume, so I cannot say whether 
the Holy City inspired any observations on Christian 
politics, but of Nazareth he merely remarks that it is a 
very picturesque village, where some of the women are 
** quite good-looking,” and contains “‘a lot of mythical ‘objects 


As mentioned 


Kapurthala has had 


of interest.."" One can hardly avoid the inference that 
for him (as perhaps for other modern statesmen) Christian 
principles had little political significance, however much 
practised in private life At any rate, the associations of 
Nazareth did not move him to any comments on the appli 
cation of the Galden Rule to nations as well as individuals 


Probably | should not have noticed the omission if I 
had not just been reading a book which regards true politics 
as virtually identical with religion, and the Gospel teaching 
as intended for the guidance of citizens in a “ Kingdom of 
God" to be established, not in some mystical heaven, but 
as a practical system of society on earth. The book | 
mean is “ Crvitas Det.” By Lionel Curtis (Macmillan ; 
10s. 6d.), which the author describes in his dedication as 
an “attempt to discover a guiding principle in politics.” 
It is also, by implication, a strong plea for the rationalisa 
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the opposite page, where we give further illustrations, H. H 


ds with its surroundings is sufficiently clear from our photographs 


tion of Christianity, and in that respect it reminds me a 
good deal of Matthew Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma.” 
Mr. Curtis traces the growth of political ideas through 
history, and discusses various outstanding movements 
and events, such as the history of Israel, the Graco-Persian 
wars and the Athenian hegemony, the conquests of Alex- 
ander, the Roman Empire, the Christian Church, Islam, 
and the development of the English constitution. The 
chapters in which he reaches his principal conclusions 
are those entitled “The Commonwealth of God” (giving 
his view of the teaching of Jesus), ‘‘ The Commonwealth 
Raised to the National Scale,” and the final section 
entitled ‘‘ Recapitulation.” 


Mr. Curtis emphasises the change in political ideas 
caused by the discoveries of science, enormously increasing 
the age of man as an inhabitant of the earth and the 
prospective extent of his future existence, as against the 
medieval belief in the world’s destruction by a sudden 
cataclysm. “ To this (belief),” he writes, “ can be traced a 
political outlook short in its range and narrow in scope, 


the Maharaja of 
erected a mosque in his capital, copied exactly from the beautiful Moorish 
Marrakesh. How admirably the work has been done and how effectively 


blen 


which envisages little beyond the immediate interests of 
national groups. It explains whvy Christendom has failed to 
realise its supernational aspirations The growing confu 
sion of the world is due to this failure, and will only be ended 
by those who face the question, What is the ultimat: 
structure they mean to attain for human society 

What achievements are possible in the millions (of vears 
which science is leading mankind to expect? This change 
in our outlook is an undeniable call to harvest the fields 
which ‘a greater than Aristotle’ scattered with truths and 


enriched with his life 


There are many striking passages in the book where 
the author outlines his ideas regarding “the ultimate 
goal’ of politics, and it is dithcult to choose between 
them. My best plan, perhaps, will be a telescopic abridg 
ment. ‘“ Self-government,” he writes, “is primarily a 
question of character, and the ultimate 
problem of politics is how to develop that 
character. A commonwealth is simply the 
Sermon on the Mount translated into politi 
cal terms... A conmununity of people 
clever and selfish as lago could only be 
governed like a convict settlement \ 
community of people as simple and selfless 
as Humphry Clinker could, from the outset 
govern themselves. Ihe principles of 
society which Jesus propounded were those 
of a commonwealth, not of a kingdom 
In Eastern languages equivalents of the 
word kingdom had to be used to express 
a commonwealth ... the words used in 
our own version of the Gospels should be 
rendered ‘ the Commonwealth of God.’ ‘ 
The ultimate goal can be no other than 
the organisation of all human society in 
one state based on the principle of the 
commonwealth 


A few words now about a concise and 
vivacious autobiography which, though not 
concerned with the ultimate goal of politics, 
ends with an optimistic tribute to the rising 
generation: “In many ways they are better 
than ours and when they once take a grip 
on affairs will, I do not doubt, make a 
better and brighter world than the world 
they have inherited from us.” So writes 
the author of “ Pictures anp Po tirics,” 
A Book of Reminiscences. By Arthur 
Pillans Laurie, Honorary Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy ; sometime Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated 
(International Publishing Co.: 6s.). As a 
politician, Dr. Laurie is a staunch adherent 
and personal friend of Mr. Lloyd George, on 
whose behalf he takes up the cudgels in 
discussing the Liberal “split... This part 
of the book provides a vigorous counterblast 
to various ironic comments on “ LILG.” in 
Lord Oxford's letters As to the other 
phase of the author's work represented in 
the book's title, he describes it as ‘* the 
main line of research which has occupied 
me for the most of my life, the investigation 
of old methods of painting pictures and 
illuminated MSS."". Dr. Laurie’s name is, 
of course, familiar to readers of The 
Illustrated London News, in connection 
with his pronouncements, as an expert, in 
various art controversies turning on pro 
blems of attribution. Another section of 
his book that interests me personally is 
that containing his recollections of Canon 
Barnett and Toynbee Hall, although they 
relate to a period a little before my time. 


AN EXACT 
THE MOSQUE AT MARRAKESH NOW ERECTED IN INDIA—A VIEW Two unusually interesting works of 


scholarship might appropriately be read in 
conjunction with “ Civitas Dei,”’ as ampli 
fying the author's allusions to the home 
lands of Rameses and Aristotle One 
unhappily a posthumous work is “A 
Suort History oF ANcteENT Ecoyprt.” By 
Arthur Weigall, formerly Inspector-General of Antiquities, 
Egyptian Government. With fifteen Plates and Map 
(Chapman and Hall; 8s. 6d.). The other is “ Greek 
Geocrapuy.” By E. H. Warmington, Reader in Ancient 
History in the University of London (Dent; §s.), a new 
volume, at a remarkably moderate price, in the Library 
of Greek Thought. 


the mosque 


Mr. Weigall, I see, advances the interesting theory 
that Tutankhamen was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. His 
account of Moses differs somewhat from that given by 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, and thus affords matter for debate 
Cleopatra is stated by Mr. Weigall to have been a pure 
Macedonian Greek, without a drop of Egyptian blood 
His allusion suggests the thought that Shakespeare missed 
a dramatic opportunity in neglecting her relations with 
Julius Casar before Antony came on the scene. Mr. 
Warmington recalls that “it was Aristotle who laid the 
foundations of scientific geography” and first declared 
the earth to be a sphere. C. #. B. 
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THE MOORISH MOSQUE ERECTED AT KAPURTHALA BY THE MAHARAJA: A GENERAL 
VIEW, SHOWING THE LOFTY TOWER WHICH DOMINATES THE LANDSCAPE. 
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A MOORISH MOSQUE REPRODUCED IN INDIA: 


THE MAHARAJA OF KAPURTHALA’S MUNIFICENCE. 







INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE, A REPLICA OF THAT AT MARRAKESH : 
OF EXQUISITE DESIGN; AND SUPERB MURAL DECORATIONS 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE AT KAPURTHALA: A BUILDING COPIED THE INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE: A CORNER OF THE MAIN COURTYARD, WHICH 


EXACTLY FROM THE MOSQUE AT MARRAKESH AND DESIGNED BY M. MANTOUT. 


Colonel H.H. Farzand-I-Dalband Rasikhul-Itikad Daulat-I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan 
Maharaja Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
has travelled extensively, and, being fascinated during his visit to Morocco with the 
Moorish style of architecture, conceived the idea of embellishing his capital with an 
exact replica of the mosque at Marrakesh. The Maharaja, who is himself a Sikh, 
has had the building erected for the benefit of his many Mohammedan subjects. 
It is the only mosque in India built in this beautiful style. The famous French 
architect, M. Mantout, drew up his plans from the original in order that there should 


| 
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MEASURES 118 BY 43 FEET AND IS PAVED WITH WHITE MARBLE, 


be no omissions of detail. 
cost nearly 450,000 rupees 


The mosque took three and a half years to build, and 
The main edifice covers an area of 54,000 square feet, 
and is surrounded by beautifully laid out gardens, measuring over twelve acres in 
area. It was built and executed by Lala Lekh, Raj Engineer in his Highness's 
service. Only artisans and masons from Kapurthala State were employed. The mural 
decorations which form an attractive feature of the interior were executed by students 
of the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, under the direction of Mr. S. N. Gupta. The 
decorations include mosaic painting in vivid reds, blues, and gold 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” 


Steer news that a red river-hog has just been sent 
to the ‘‘ Zoo’’ was good news, for this is not 
only rarely to be seen here, but is also a really 
remarkable animal, as a glance at the adjoining 
photograph will show. It does not, however, bring 
out one very important, and very distinctive feature 
the almost chestnut red of the upper parts, which 
throw into relief the yellowish-white band running 
down the back, and the similarly coloured markings 
on the head. But the most unusual feature 
of all is the long, tapering form of the ears, 
accentuated by a pencil of hairs at their tips, 
recalling, in this regard, the ears of the lynx. 
One generally finds that peculiar 
structures are associated with some 
peculiarities of habit, or of habitat, 
that is to say, of their haunts, and 
this may yet prove to be the case 
when we know more of these haunts. 
But for the moment this coloration is 
puzzling. And this because this red- 
coloured animal is the West African 
form of what is elsewhere in Africa 
known as the “grey bush - pig,” 
ranging from the Cape to the northern 
frontiers of Abyssinia and the Sudan. 
This is indeed an extensive range, of 
necessity embracing very different 
conditions of existence: and this 
problem of the possible effects of 
bodily change induced thereby is 
complicated by the fact that they 
have a vertical range from sea-level 
to the upper limits of forest-growth, 
or to an altitude of ten thousand 
feet in the equatorial highlands. But every- 
where they haunt forest, or dense bush- 
country. To this extent their haunts might 
be said to be fairly uniform, but it must be 
remembered that both food and climate must differ 
appreciably over such an extensive range. Since the 


into two or more distinct races, though they would 
hardly be distinguished save by the expert 
forest-pigs are nearly related to the smaller, and 
decidedly ugly, wart-hog (Phacochoerus), remarkable 









































1. A NEWCOMER TO 
WEARS A STRANGE MOTLEY 
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AND ENGLISH PIGS WITH CHINESE 
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TIP OF EACH EAR, 
Photograph by D. Seth-Smith, 


for the enormous size of the canines or 
“ tusks,’’ and the large, wart-like excres- 











PEDIGREES. 


“Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” ete. 


had been made fifty years ago of breeding wart- 
hogs in captivity, by now South Africans might be 
enjoying native-bred pork of a flavour all its own, 
for my old friend, the late Captain Selous, once told 
me that a wart-hog in good condition afforded most 
luscious meat. It is, however, more than likely that 
this experiment would have failed, for there are many 
different kinds of beasts and birds which, though they 
live long and healthily in captivity, yet can only 
occasionally be induced to breed. 

Our domesticated pigs were derived from 
captive specimens of the European wild boar, 
kept by the men of the Early Neolithic 
Stone-Age, some 5000 years ago. 
And from this stock numerous varieties 
were bred, as it was carried by migra- 
tion to regions far remote from the 
original centre of origin. It would 
seem that our Tamworth breed has 
a considerable amount of the wild- 
boar blood still in its veins. This is 
borne out partly by the general build, 
and long snout of the Tamworth, and 
partly from the fact that even now 
the young are occasionally marked, 
as is the rule with wild pigs, by 
longitudinal stripes. Breeders are loth 
to admit these recurrences, fearing 
that it might cast a reflection on the 
purity of their stock. They need have 
no such qualms, for the sporadic re- 
appearance of an apparently extinct, 
but really only dormant, ancestral 
character is beyond human control. 

The matter of the origin of the 
domesticated pig is a theme I propose to 
enlarge upon at some future time, for the story 
to be told is one abounding with interest. 
Suffice it to say now, that the great number 
of widely different breeds we know to-day had their 
foundation in the introduction of stock derived from 
a species quite distinct from the wild boar (Sus scrofa). 
This stock seems to have started in the Malayan 
region and extended into China, whence, apparently, 
specimens found their way into Europe. But be 
this as it may, it produced a profound change in the 


These 


“zo00"’ WHO 


HOG (CH4ROPOTAMUS PORCUS), OF WEST = ' h thi 
AFRICA, WITH CHESTNUT-RED UPPER PARTS, make and shape of European breeds crossed with this 
RELIEVED BY A YELLOWISH-WHITE BAND new type. The most striking of these changes is seen 
DOWN THE BACK}; AND HAVING A PENCIL in the shortening of the face, which has perhaps 


attained to its maximum in the breeds known as the 


‘small’’ and the ‘‘ middle-whites,’’ wherein it has, 
so to speak, become “ telescoped,” till it recalls 
the face of a Pekingese dog. That weird-looking 


animal, the Japanese masked-pig, represents a_half- 


cences in front of the eyes. 
In passing from the wart-hog, through 
the forest-hog, to the bush-pig, we find 


way stage in this evolution. But that introduction, 
whatever its origin, forthwith profoundly changed 
the form, and also increased the productiveness 





2. A MIDDLE-WHITE PIG: A BREED WHICH, LIKE THE SMALL-WHITE, a progressive decline in the size of these and the quality of the meat of the older breeds. 
HAS AN EXCESSIVELY SHORTENED FACE, DUE TO THE CROSSING OF canines, and the “ warts.”’ 
EUROPEAN PIGS, DERIVED FROM THE WILD BOAR, WITH CHINESE We have yet to correlate 
BREEDS, DERIVED FROM A HYPOTHETICAL SPECIES, SUS INDICUS, these differences in the 
Charles Lamb’s charming legend which tells how the delicious qualities of teeth with the habits of 





roast pig were first discovered in the Orient by a Chinese named Bo-bo and his 
importation of pigs from 
China, long years ago, did, in sober fact, effect a change in our native breeds. 
this cross with Chinese animals gave increased prolificness, 


son, has the support of scientific fact, in that the 


It was found that 


and, above all, better pork. 


bush-pigs of Eastern Africa are red when immature, 
we may perhaps regard the West African form, the 
‘‘red river-hog,’’ as the ancestral or parent form. 
But this supposition does not help us to understand 
why the red colour vanishes outside the West 
African area, at any rate in the adults. 

In Fig. 3 the East African ‘grey bush-pig’’ is 
shown. This is almost black, with a white “ mane,’’ but 
without conspicuous face-markings, and without the 
pencil of hairs at the tips of the strangely attenuated 
ears. Moreover, it is a somewhat larger animal. 
Perhaps because of their nocturnal habits these pigs, 
though plentiful, are seldom secured by sportsmen. 
In the neighbourhood of the native shambas they do 
much damage to the crops, travelling, as they do, in 
droves from ten to twenty or more. Whether the 
West African animal is as destructive I do not know. 

These ‘‘ bush-pigs *’ are not, as some have supposed, 
very nearly related to the giant forest-pig (Hydro- 
choerus), discovered some years ago by Colonel 
Meinertzhagen in the forests of Mount Kenya and 
the Nandi escarpment, and found later to range 
westwards to the Cameroons and the head-waters of 
the Congo. These western animals seem to be divisible 


these several types. But 
the wart-hogs present one 
very striking peculiarity : 
to wit, the coloration of 
the young. For in both 
bush-pigs and the forest-hog the young 
are longitudinally striped with white, 
on a dark background, agreeing in 
this with the young of the wild boar. 
What has brought about the dis- 
appearance in the young of the wart- 
hog of this widespread and deep-seated 
character ? Is it because wart-hogs 
are never found in thick forest, as 
these others always are? They are 
further peculiar in that they live in 
burrows, which they enter backwards, 
so that their terrible tusks are 
always ready for any enemy which 
may be pursuing them. Have the 
huge canines developed to meet more 
formidable enemies than are encount- 
ered by the bush-pigs and forest-hogs ? 

There is another aspect of the 
young wart-hog which sets one musing 
as to what “ might have been.’’ For 
they are easily tamed and make 
most amusing pets, even when fully 
grown. Supposing the experiment 
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3. THE GREY BUSH-PIG: AN EAST AFRICAN RELATIVE OF THE RED RIVER- 


HOG, SHOWING A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR, LIGHT-COLOURED MANE, BUT BEING 
ALMOST BLACK IN COLOUR, 
Although adults of this species are almost black, immature animals are distinctly 


reddish. In both the East and West African species, moreover, the young are longi- 

tudinally striped, as in the European wild boar, and very rarely, the Tamworth pig— 

the latter being the only domesticated race to retain even vestiges of the ancient 
juvenile condition,—[ Photograph by D. Seth-Smith.} 
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“ RADIOLYMPIA”: THE GREATEST WIRELESS EXHIBITION— 
THREE HUNDRED STALLS ; LIGHTING CHANGED ACCORDING TO WEATHER ! 
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once told 


A COMPACT ALL-MAINS SUPERHETERODYNE SET: THE FOUR-VALVE “ SUNBEAM 
MIDGET ”’—-NOW MEASURED IN INCHES, ALTHOUGH, IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
“ SUPERHETS,” THE RECEIVER USED TO OCCUPY SEVERAL FEET OF SPACE. 


parently, A RADIO SET FOR THE CAR—SEEN AS IT MAY BE INSTALLED ON THE LEFT SIDE 
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THE “WORKS” OF AN H.M.V. RADIOGRAMOPHONE: AN INSTRUMENT FOR RECORDS 
OR RADIO; WITH A MULTIPLICITY OF VALVES, COILS, CONDE) “RS, AND LOUDSPEAKERS, 


; ADIOLYMPIA,” the fourteenth annual Radio Exhibition, was opened at 

Olympia on August 16, and will remain open until to-day, August 25. 

The show contains three hundred stalls and is the largest exhibition of its kind 

ever held. More than a hundred and fifty firms are exhibiting there the very 

latest developments in radio receiving sets and their accessories, and, on the 

basis of last year's figures, about a quarter of a million visitors may be expected. 

On the opening day fifteen thousand people had passed the turnstiles by 2 o'clock. 

There were dealers and buyers from the British Dominions and Colonies and from 

foreign countries all over the world, including one from China. Orders worth 

ED RIVER- hundreds of thousands of pounds were taken, and the volume of business done 
UT BEING greatly exceeded that done on the first day of any previous wireless exhibition. 
Over all, as our bottom right-hand photograph suggests, there is an ingenious 
lighting system which changes the general colour effect according to the weather 
conditions. The biggest stand in the exhibition is that of the General Post 
Office, from which, on the opening day, free radiotelegrams were sent on behalf THE RADIO EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA—A GENERAL VIEW ILLUSTRATING THE LIGHTING 

of members of the public to their friends in British ships at sea. SYSTEM, WHICH IS CHANGED ACCORDING TO THE WEATHER CONDITIONS, 
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THE GREATEST BRITISH SHIP EVER BUILT: THE NEW LINER “1 
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'HE BOW OF THE CUNARDER “ 534"; SHOWING HER BEAUTIFUL LINES ANI . ao 

I itt ait ise sce os ee ake ae teen pase Best 10 Bove “NO. 534 UNDER CONSTRUCTION--A DRAWING BY FRANK MASON, THE ONLY ARTIST ALLOWED 

' 34,000 TONS—NEARLY 10,000 OF THE LAUNCHING—TO OVERCOME WHICH THE RIVER CART (BACKGROUND, BEYOND THE CLYD! 
, INTERIOR OF THE SHIP—A CAVERNOUS SOLITUDE OF IMMENSE SPACES ENCLOSED 


HER 
HEAD: A SHIP WITH A LAUNCHING WEIGHT OF 
TONS GREATER THAN THAT OF THE “ AQUITANIA.” 


are 


534," of the Cunard- White Star Company, is to be christens her at the actual launching. ‘ Victoria’’ or ‘* Britannia” 
special 


The new liner ** No. 
aunched by the Queen at Clydebank, at 3.15 on September 26, when the tide possibilities. These drawings, by Frank H. Mason, R.I., have a 


will be exceptionally high. The name the liner will bear has not yet been interest, since the greatest secrecy is being maintained concerning details of 


made public, and perhaps will not be generally known until her Majesty the liner's construction, photographers are not admitted to the yard, and 
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ER “No. 534”; TO BE LAUNCHED AND NAMED BY THE QUEEN. 


Y Frank H. Mason, R.I 
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ACCESS TO THE VESSEL DURING HER BUILDING: A_ BIRD'S-EYE VIEW SHOWING THE DIFFICULTIES fHE NEW CUNARDER’S STERN; WHERE THERE ARE TO BE FOUR 35-TON 

PROPELLERS OF SPECIALLY MOULDED MANGANESE BRONZE, AND A_ 140-TON 

RUDDER CONTAINING A STEEL STAIRCASE SO THAT ANY PART OF THE RUDDER 
MAY BE INSPECTED AT ANY TIME, 


WED 
CLYDE) HAS HAD TO BE WIDENED AND DREDGED; AND (INSET) A SKETCH TO SHOW THE PRESENT EMPTY 


LOSE BY STEEL WALLS, WITH ONLY A FEW SHAFTS OF LIGHT PENETRATING THE GLOOM. 


are Mr. Mason is the only artist who has been allowed access to the vessel a tributary of the Clyde, happily provides, as the central drawing shows, a 
scial during her construction. ‘* No. 534" is, with the ‘* Normandie,”’ the largest means of entry into the water, but even so, it has been necessary to widen 
of ship ever built. Her gross tonnage will be about 73,000, and she is 1018 feet and dredge its mouth. Once afloat, the ship will be moving stern first at 


and long. Her launching will be a very delicate operation. The River Cart, a fair speed, and massive drag chains will be used to check her momentum. 
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in readiness. One youth 
perhaps, prepares toe linat 


A PAPUAN VILLAGE VISITED BY ITS IMMORTALS. Pee i peo 


vide a diversion, Gradu 


KOVAVE IMPERSONATORS WHO ENTER INTO THE YOUTHS’ ally silence supervenes 
INITIATION CEREMONIES WITH A MIXTURE OF THE and all is expectancy 
SPIRIT OF VOODOO AND OF “FATHER CHRISTMAS.” Now in a few moments 

we hear sounds of a 

‘By F. E. WILLIAMS, Government Anthropologist, Territory of Papua. party approaching from 


(See Illustrations on Opposite Page and Page 292.) 


kK ACH community of natives on the Papuan Gulf has 
4 the ever-present responsibility of a batch of growing 
youngsters—-as, indeed, have all communities throughout 


the world And, as in many other lands, it must from 
time to time arrange for the initiation of these youths 
into the mysteries. A prosperous Papuan community 


will call upon its kovave every few years. The kovave 
are the spirits of the bush: they are the innumerable 
characters of myth and legend; or personifications of 
aspects of nature who are believed to dwell as immortals 
in-the depths of the forest. 

The visit of the “Immortals"’ and the initiation of 
the youths are marked by a series of ceremonies. First 
there is a secret expedition to the bush to procure the 
rattan cane of which the skeletons of the masks are made. 
The ceremonies are a strange mixture of sincerity and 
make-believe. Here at the cane-cutting we see the 
former attitude predominant ; for, as each man cuts his 
cane, he utters the traditional name of his kovave, the 
name which his father and his grandfather used before 
him, and calls upon it to leave the forest and live for 
a space in the village, for the time has come to reveal 
the mystery to his son. “* Arulavai!”’ or ‘* Meravakore!” 
or “ Lepulela!"’ he may cry (naming leading kovave), 
“Come to our village. I have a pig waiting for you.” 
On the return of the expedition the cane is smuggled 
into the eravo (the “men’s house”) by night, unseen 
by women or children. 

Then, in the privacy of the men’s house, it is split 
and fashioned into trim frameworks and covered with 
bark-cloth. The traditional designs are embroidered 
upon them, and it is essential that Arulavai’s or 
Meravakore's face should wear precisely the same patterns 
on this occasion as it did when he last appeared. It is all 
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AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE INITIATION CEREMONY : 
A YOUNG INITIATE RECEIVING A CEREMONIAL GIFT FROM 
HIS MATERNAL UNCLE, A RELATIVE IN THE POSITION OF 
SPONSOR TO THE YOUNG INITIATE, TO WHOM HE HAS 
GIVEN HIS_ FIRST BOW AND ARROWS, THE BOW 
DECORATED WITH VALUABLE DOGS’ TEETH. 


leisurely and sociable work, and weeks may 
elapse before the masks are ready for the 
actual initiation. Now the kovave costumes — 
with headpiece and bast cloak complete, 
but as yet unpainted—are conveyed overnight 
to a clearing some distance behind the village. 
We shall find this clearing a scene of great 
activity on the following day. 

To enter fully into the kinship obligations 
connected with the kovave ceremonies would 
mean a long digression; it is enough here to 
say that, in the typical case, the boy’s father 
undertakes the material preparations, but that 
his maternal uncle is called upon to lead him 
to the actual initiation. In the clearing the 
maternal uncles are seen performing their first 
duty: they are painting the masks. If we 
look closely into the matter we shall probably 
find that other willing hands are doing the 
painting while the maternal uncles are chewing 
betel. It is nominally their work and no 
more ! 

At about four in the afternoon every- 
thing is ready. The masks are borne off 
down the track toward the village by young 
men (initiates of some years’ standing) full 
of mischief. It is a fine lark. They hide 
in the dense undergrowth, holding the masks 


A YOUNG 
CEREMONIES : 
OF THE CEREMONIES, WILL BE WORN BY A FULL-GROWN 


the village. The maternal 
uncles have gone oft to 
bring their nephews, and 


already they are on their way to the scene of the revelation 
The boys themselves are supposedly ignorant of what ts in 
store for them: their uncles will say, 
us: we want you to climb for some betel nut,”’ and as the 


“Come along with 




































MEMBERS OF THE PARTY WHO ACT AS_ ESCORT 
TO THE SUPERNATURAL BEINGS, THE AKOVAVE, 
WHEN THEY ENTER THE VILLAGE: TWO YOUNG 


MEN OF THE PAPUAN GULF IN THEIR WAR-PAINT 

AND WEARING THE BROAD BELTS OF BARK WHICH 

IN OLDEN DAYS FULFILLED THE FUNCTION OF 
BODY-ARMOUR, 


party proceeds along the narrow track they make 
boisterous conversation in order to distract the boys’ atten- 
tion. ‘* That fellow is stealing coconuts!" they shout, 
as the coconut-climber comes into view, and while the 
children innocently peer ahead there is a sudden startling 
uproar ; the men leap from their ambush with howls and 
yells and each initiate finds a kovave mask clamped on 
his head. Jostled and buffeted, the astounded youngsters 
are borne along at a run, some struggling and kicking, 
some actually in tears. But it is all cver in a few moments. 
The cheering mob has already reached the open space, 
and the initiates are unmasked ; now they stand somewhat 
embarrassed, while the noise and laughter subside. 

When all have got their breath sufficiently they pro 
ceed to the fitting. They break up into little groups, 
and in the centre of each stands an initiate in his new 
mask, while the maternal uncle performs his next duty, 
that of trimming the hitherto ragged ends of the bast 
cloak to a suitable level. Where the initiate is a small 
boy, a full-grown man will wear the mask for him (em- 
bracing the youngster meanwhile underneath it) so that 
the length of the cloak may be properly judged; for it 
is to be worn subsequently by men of full stature. The 





INITIATE BEING UNMASKED AFTER THE FIRST EPISODE OF THE 
THE REST 
MAN, Now the kovave couie out in full strength, 


A KOVAVE MASK AND BAST CLOAK WHICH, FOR 
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trimming completed, the initiate stands alone and sub 
Finally, the 
young initiate must try a few steps It is amusing, but 


mits to a homily from his maternal uncle. 


also rather touching, to see the smallest boy, his heart 
no doubt bursting with pride, as he circles about in a 
mask many sizes too big for him No applause greets 
his success: but correction from every sice and shouts of 
xal-humoured laughter accompany his mistakes 

When the last bov has been put through his paces the 
masks are left at the place of initiation and all return to 
the village That evening a long springy ramp ts con 
structed, leading from the ground to the entrance of the 
eravo, and the night is spent in singing the appropriate 
songs lo-morrow at dawn the kevave are to make their 


formal appearance, on this occasion being impersonated 
by the initiates themselves. Soon after daybreak, while 
we are waiting in the village, a chant is heard in the dis 
tance, mostly in monotone but with an odd, catchy rhythm 
It is sung by the escort of the first kovave ; and presently 
we see a band of befeathered and beweaponed youths, 
carrving numerous streamers of fresh green coconut leaves, 
emerge from the bush and turn along the beach, running 
fast as they sing. Once opposite their eravo they sud 
denly extend, and disclose in their midst the first of the 
kovave. He enters the village, takes a turn or two about 
the open space before the eravo, and then trots sedately 
up the ramp. If the wearer be a young boy, he will be 
so Staggering with fatigue by this time that it is necessary 
for a man to shepherd him along and help him up 
the ramp 
One by one, or in groups, the remaining kovave come 
in. The masks are dofted by the initiates as they arrive and 
set up in their places in the eravo; but before the last 
have come in the first.are already out on the beach 
again. Men and youths are awaiting their turn, and 
henceforward for many days you will see kovave coming 
and going. Meantime, lengthy preparations are going 
on for the winding-up of the ceremony, for the despatch 
of the kovave to their homes again. These preparations 
mean principally the accumulation of food for a feast, 
and ornaments for presentation to the initiates and to 
those who stand as “ fathers” or “‘ mothers” to the 
several kovave. The gift transactions are too intricate 
to be dealt with here in detail: as far as the initiate 
is concerned it will suffice to say that in the typical 
ease he is decorated with armlets, pearl-shells, and other 


RECEIVING HIS’ GIFi 
OF PORK: THE LEADING KOIAVE BEING PRESENTED 
WITH A LOAD OF MEAT WHOSE GREAT WEIGHT IS 


THE SUPERNATURAL VISITOR 


ATTITUDE OF THE MEN ON 
THE LEFT. 


INDICATED BY THE 


ornaments by his maternal uncle, who will 
receive in return a pig, or part of one, from 
the initiate’s father. 

The presentations take place in the late 
afternoon, when the efforts of the perspiring 
women in their open-air kitchens have come 
to an end, and a long row of pots, filled to 
the brim with hot papd, stands ready before 
the men's house. Now the kovave issue one 
by one and cross the village to another ‘‘ men’s 
where stand the maternal uncles of 
the initiates. Each kovave carries a ladle, 
fashioned from coconut shell, which he mutely 
displays before his uncle. It is the invitation 
to eat. And each kovave, having shown his 
spoon, receives a light staff or wand called 
hovahi, prettily decorated, which he brings 
back to his eravo, with intent to make good 
use of it later that evening 

Now follows the presentation of gifts. In 
native eyes this is the moment of supreme 
interest, the climax of the whole ceremony. 
But, the presentations over and the pots of 
food distributed, there follows an episode of 
a more frivolous kind. It is now within an 
hour of sundown. The tide is out and there 
is a broad, hard beach, and we already see the 
crowd beginning to line the landward side of it 


house "’ 


[Continued on page yo*. 
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SUPERNATURAL VISITORS WHO “BEAT UP” THE VILLAGERS: 
KOVAVE AT PAPUAN INITIATION CEREMONIES ; IMPERSONATED BY MASKED MEN. 


A KOVAVE AT THE ENTRANCE OF A MEN’S HOUSE” IN A PAPUAN VILLAGE : 
A SUPERNATURAL VISITOR (IMPERSONATED BY A MASKED MAN) CALLED 
“KIRI'’; DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER KOV4VE BY THE PALM- WOOD CLUB 
WHEN THE SPIRITS OF THE BUSH AND THE MYTHICAL HEROES VISIT A PAPUAN CARRIED IN PLACE OF A STICK OR A BOW. 
GULF VILLAGE FOR THE INITIATION CEREMONIES: A KOVAVE (IMPERSONATED BY 
A MAN MASKED AND WEARING A BAST CLOAK) PARADING THE SHORE, 











A PARTICULARLY FIERCE KOIldAVE: “ UU," REPRESENTATIVE OF A CANNIBAL THE SUPERNATURAL VISITORS IN THE VILLAGE: KOP AVE BEFORE THE “ MEN’S HOUSE,” 
4 BUSH, AND FROM WHICH THEY 


BUSHMAN ; WITH A HEADPIECE PAINTED GREY, AND CARRYING A PINE-APPLE " TO WHICH THEY REPAIR ON COMING IN FROM THE 


CLUB AND A BEHEADING-KNIFE MADE OF BAMBOO. MAKE THEIR APPEARANCE FOR THE SUBSEQUENT CEREMONIES. 


Extraordinarily interesting initiation ceremonies practised on the Papuan Gulf, and strips, allowing the man's legs to appear. The designs on the headpiece are 
illustrated here, will be found fully described in the article on the opposite page. picked out in black, grey, rose-pink, or red, on a white background of lime; 
When the time for the initiation of youths comes, the village is visited by its they are symmetrical and bold. The whole effect is (and is meant to be) rather 
kovave—spirits of the bush, mythical figures and so forth—impersonated by masked comical, but it has enough of terror in it to make an impression on the small 
men. They wear a pointed headpiece with grotesque face, round, staring eyes, and boys. The kovave figure is never still; if it appears to stand, its feet are restlessly 
a pair of queerly-shaped jaws, projecting forwards and always fiercely open. and rhythmically on the move. It never merely walks; it advances in a kind 
Beneath this head appears a voluminous cloak of cream-coloured bast, cut in | of springy trot, the bast cloak rising and falling with each step. 
Sex Artictz anp I:iustrations on Oprosrre Pace Aanp ILLUSTRATIONS ON PAGE 292 
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WHEN ITS IMMORTALS VISIT A PAPUAN VILLAGE: STRANGERS 


Ser atso Articie anv ILLUSTRATIONS ON PAGES 200 AND 20! 
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THE SUPERNATURAL VISITORS TO THE VILLAGE LINED UP ON THE BEACH, READY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF A BAND OF STRANGERS: KOVAVE (IMPERSONATED BY MEN 
IN TALL MASKS) TAKING PART IN AN INITIATION CEREMONY ON THE PAPUAN GULF ; AND (ON THE LEFT) A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS 





THE SUPERNATURAL VISITORS BEGIN THE PURSUIT OF THEIR MORTAL CHALLENGERS: MASKED AND CLOAKED KOVAVE, ARMED WITH STICKS, PURSUING YOUTHS FROM ANOTHER 
VILLAGE, WHO INITIATE A ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE WHICH HAS BEEN KNOWN TO END IN A FREE FIGHT. 


One of the most interesting features of the kovave initiation ceremonies on the Papuan 
Gulf (described and illustrated on pages 290 and 291) is the sort of athletic contest 
which forms a feature of the occasion. The kovave, the supernatural visitors to the 
village from the world of myth and of Nature, who are impersonated by masked 
men, are drawn out along the edge of the sea on an extensive beach, dressed in their 
weird disguise. A band of youths from another village now appears, and advances 
from one flank, past the waiting kovave. Suddenly one of the strangers darts forward 
and challenges one of the kovave. The kovave is after the challenger as fast 2s his 


legs will carry him; and the other kovave follow suit and pursue the strangers. 
Their object is to overtake them and baste them with the special sticks they carry. 
Needless to say, this rarely occurs, since the kovave are much handicapped by their tall 
masks and bast cloaks Sometimes, however (more frequently in days of old 
than is now the case), the fun becomes a little too rough: tempers are lost; taunts 
are uttered ; and the spectators are roused to join in——so that there ensues a genera! rough 
and-tumble which, in view of the fact that many onlookers are carrying their bows 
and other weapons, may become a free fight—to be stopped by constables and councillors ! 
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NEW DEVICES IN THE “ENDEAVOUR”: THE CHALLENGER’S MECHANICAL AIDS. 


Draws sy ovr Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis 
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THE WIND-SPEED, 
WIND - DIRECTION, 
& MECHANICAL LOGE 
RECORDING INSTRUMEN 

IN FRONT OF 

THE WELMASMAN. 
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RIGID FABRIC RACING-FLAG ACTING AS-A WIND-VANC. C MEOWWS ZA 


T. O. M. Sopwith anp oF Messrs. Camper anp Nicnoisons, Lr 














= STEM OF WIND-VANC SOTTED TO 
o> ENGAGE POTENTIOMCTER 
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= ng ed POTENTIOMETER DRIVEN BY 
THE WIND-VANE RACING-FLAG & CONTROLLING 
THE VOLTMETER ON DECK. (WHICH IS GRADUATED 
WIND DIRECTION SCALES). 
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MECHANICAL DEVICES, HITHERTO SECRET, 


AND WIND SPEED; A MECHANICAL LOG TO RECORD 


We give here details of some hitherto secret devices fitted in the ‘* Endeavour,” 
which provide the helmsman with an instrument board so that at a glance he 
can tell the speed and direction of the wind and the speed of his boat through 
the water. These new aids to the racing yachtsman have been developed by 
Mr. F. J. Murdoch, a member of the “ rear-guard"’ of the challenger. The wind- 
speed indicator’ is a hot-wire anemometer working on the Wheatstone Bridge 
principle. Two equal resistances have a given current passed through them. One 
resistance is shrouded, and the other, in the form of zig-zag wiring, is exposed 
to the air stream. The cooling of the exposed resistance depends on the velocity 
of the wind, and variations of the cooling cause “an out-of-balance current" to 


INSTALLED IN THE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ENDEAVOUR " : 
THE YACHT’S SPEED IN KNOTS ; 


INSTRUMENTS FOR FINDING WIND DIRECTION 
AND HER NEW BOOM. 


flow in a meter and show on a dial calibrated in wind speeds. The wind direction 
is obtained by using a rigid racing-flag which forms a wind-vane. This drives a 
potentiometer controlling a full-circle scale voltmeter graduated in wind direction 
The mechanical log, previously illustrated by us in our issue of June 23, is placed 
inside the hull with a slip of metal exposed to the water. In addition there are 
other dials for giving a visual indication of the stress on shrouds and preventer stays. 
The new triangular boom replaces the earlier flexible boom. It has tracks fixed 
on the top planking, and in these run a number of slides which are attached to 
the foot of the mainsail, so that when the yacht tacks the slides slide across the 
tracks and instantly allow the sail to take up its true and designed form. 
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MEASURES AGAINST DROUGHT 2600 YEARS AGO, 


KING SENNACHERIB’S THIRTY-MILE-LONG CANAL, WHICH BROUGHT WATER 
FROM THE KURDISH MOUNTAINS TO NINEVEH : THE MONUMENTAL CANAL-HEAD. 


By Dr. HENRY FRANKFORT, Director of the Iraq Expedition of Chicago University Oriental 
Institute. ‘Photographs by Mrs. Rigmor Jacobsen, Staff Photographer of the Expedition. (See Illustrations 
opposite and overleaf.) 


appear as their symbols. In other panels the king 
has recorded his great engineering feats: ‘‘ Nineveh's 
fields, which through lack of water had fallen into 


its people who were ignorant of artificial 


appearing behind the two figures in 
the middle of the picture. The actual 
head of the canal we found further 
upstream, however (Fig. 5). In the ruin 
foreground we show there the layers irrigation turned their eyes heavenwards for showers 
of limestone which were quarried to of rain—(these fields) I watered and from the 
supply the builders of the canal with border of the town of Kisiri to the midst of Nineveh 
roughly hewn blocks. The sloping I dug a canal, those waters I caused to flow therein.” 
path leads down to the grassy bay, rhe inscription continues with a wealth of geographical 
which is enclosed by the mountains ; and historical detail, and many picturesque phrases 
at its end one can see a sculptured ‘where the water would not reach I let it out over 
block fallen on one side, just behind the thirsty ground from the midst of the town 
the rapids in the stream. This block of Tarbisi to the city of the Assyrians I irrigated 
annually (so that it was possible) to cultivate grain 
and sesame.”’ 

We can even visualise Sennacherib offering in front 
of the figures of the three gods which ornament the 
monumental canal-head (Fig. 6), for he says in his 


formed a monumental terminus of 
the eastern parapet of the canal, 
which cut straight through the grassy 
bay and passed then through a sluice 
cut into a tunnel in the further 
spur of rock appearing 
in the background on 
Fig. 5 

Fig. 8 shows the 
liscovery of the sluice- 
tunnel by our men. 
The monument erected 
at the entrance of the 
canal is shown in more 
detail in Fig. 6. Though ‘ 








I. THE CANAL OF SENNACHERIB FROM THE NORTH BEFORE EXCA rough, if compared 
VATION, A LITTLE WAY DOWNSTREAM FROM ITS ACTUAL HEAD; THE with the splendid work 
ROCK IN THE FOREGROUND BEING PART OF THE WALL OF NATURAI adorning the palaces 





ROCK IN W - J . IME 'E 2N 
OcK 1 HICH THE SLUICE IS ASSUMED TO HAVE BEEN. and temples of the 


in the middle. 


Dr. Henry Frankfort, whose last contribution to our 
pages was an article on recent discoveries at Khorsabad, 
published in our issue of July 14, describes here the 
wonderful canal with which the Assyrian King 
Sennacherib, in about 700 B.c., relieved the drought- 
stricken fields round Nineveh, his capital. Now 
that, in 1934, public relief measures against drought 
are necessary in England, the United States of 
imerica, and elsewhere, it is interesting to find that 
such measures were anticipated over 2600 years ago. 

N The Illustrated London News of August 5, 1933, we 
reported upon the discovery of a great engineering 
work undertaken by Sennacherib, the Assyrian king 
who tried in vain to take Jerusalem in the reign of 

Hiskia (Hezekiah). We then published photographs 

of the stone aqueduct which he built on the spot 

where his canal, bringing water to Nineveh, had to 
cross a ravine in the foothills of the Kurdish mountains. 

We now have investigated the course of this canal 

further and also its water supply, and our photographs 

give an impression of the magnitude of the task which 
the king had set his engineers. It should be remembered 
that the canal has a width of sixty feet along the 
whole of its course and was paved all along with stone 
and provided with stone parapets nine feet wide. 

It has now appeared that this stone was actually 

quarried at the head 

of the canal (Fig. 5, . 

foreground) and pro- 

bably transported 
along its course while 
it was under construc- 
tion. Some hitherto 
unpublished _photo- 
graphs of the aque- 
duct are shown in 

Figs. 2 and 3. 

Our main work, 
however, was under- 
taken at the head of 
the canal. At the 
point where the 
Gomel River breaks 
through the last chain 
of foothills before 
reaching the plain 
(Fig. 1), thirty miles, 
as the crow filies, 
north-east of Mosul, 
we found traces that 
the river had been 
tapped in ancient 
times. A canal was 
cut into the live rock 
and ran, first of all, 
parallel with the river. 
In Fig. 1 the remains 
of this cutting can 


be seen as pieces of 3. A GENERAL VIEW OF SENNACHERIB’S AQUEDUCT AT GERWAN, THE EARLIEST KNOWN: EXCAVATIONS WHICH 
WERE FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED BY DR. FRANKFORT IN OUR ISSUE OF AUGUST 5, 1933 


vertical rock - face 


nto the rock and ran, first of all, parallel with the river. Here the 
remains of this cutting can be seen as pieces of vertical rock-face behind the two figures 


capital (see The IJilus- 
trated London News of 
July 14 last), we recog- 
nise here the same motives: the 
winged bull-genii who guard the entrance, 
followed by other divine figures. On 
the other side of the stones are three 
figures of gods and altars (Fig. 6). This 
same Fig. 6 gives also the present situ- 
ation of this monument with great 
clarity. The swirling waters of the 
Gomel turn towards the left of the 
picture, and the sculptured rock has 
toppled over to the right, actually block- 
ing now the old canal bed which began 
here. Underneath, we found remains of 
the masonry of the parapets. 
Sennacherib was not satisfied with 
decorating the canal-head alone. He 
also carved an enormous relief in the 
rocks above. In Fig. 4 this stela is 
shown, while one of the workmen in the 
foreground gives an impression of its 
scale. In the early Middle Ages hermits 
have cut out chambers in the face of 
the cliff, but we can still distinguish the 
figure of the great king on the left, lifting 
one hand in prayer, while the other holds 


the mace of royalty. In front of him there are 
two gods standing on the animals which elsewhere 








2. THE AQUEDUCT WHICH CARRIED SENNACHERIB’S CANAL TO NINEVEH 
FOR PART OF ITS COURSE, WHERE IT CROSSED A DEEP RAVINE: 


A GREAT ASSYRIAN ENGINEERING WORK 


inscription: “‘I prayed to the great gods and they 
heard my prayers and made prosper the work of my 
hands... After I 
had_ inspected the 
canal and had put it 
in order, to the great 
gods who go at my 
side and who establish 
prosperity, sleek oxen 
and fat sheep I offered 
as pure sacrifice.’ 
Nor were the work- 
men forgotten, and it 
is well to record this 
fact, since the cruelty 
and fierceness of the 
Assyrians is so com- 
monly considered their 
main characteristic : 
** Those men who dug 
the canal I clothed 
with linen (and) 
brightly coloured 
woollen garments. 
Golden rings, daggers 
of gold, I put upon 
them.” These impor- 
tant inscriptions, how- 
ever, are not preserved 
completely. The epi- 
grapher of the Expedi- 
tion, Dr. Thorkild 
Jacobsen, had himself 
lowered to the cliff- 
face and collated the 
inscriptions (Fig. 7) 


+ 
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KING SENNACHERIB’S “DROUGHT RELIEF”: HIS MONUMENTAL CANAL-HEAD. 


PHorocraPH BY Mrs. Ricmor Jacopsen, Starr PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE InAQ Exrepition oF THE OrtenTAL LystrruTe, Cuicaco University. By Courtesy or Da. Henry Franxrorr, Frecp Director 
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4. THE ROCKS ABOVE SENNACHERIB’S CANAL-HEAD CARVED WITH A GIGANTIC RELIEF; THE KING (LEFT) WITH TWO GODS 
WHO STAND ON SYMBOLIC ANIMALS—-A STELA DEFACED BY THE CHAMBERS OF MEDIAZVAL HERMITS. 

Of the monuments which Sennacherib had made at the head of his canal, 

Dr. Henry Frankfort writes (in his very interesting article on the opposite 

page): “‘Sennacherib was not satisfied with decorating the canal-head alone. 

He also carved an enormous relief in the rocks above. ...In the early 


! Middle Ages hermits have cut out chambers in the face of the cliff, but we 

can still distinguish the figure of the great king on the left, lifting one hand 
| in prayer, while the other holds the mace of royalty. In front of him there 
| are two gods standing on the animals which elsewhere appear as their symbols.” 
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SENNACHERIB’S THIRTY-MILE STONE-PAVED CANAL : 
THE MONUMENTS AT ITS HEAD. 
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6. THE SCULPTURED BLOCK WHICH FORMED THE TERMINUS OF THE EASTERN 


LAYERS OF LIMESTONE PARAPET OF THE CANAL, NOW BLOCKING THE OLD CANAL-BED: A MONUMENT 
CARVED WITH WINGED BULL-GENII, AND FIGURES OF GODS AND ALIARS. 





5. THE HEAD OF THE CANAL: SHOWING (FOREGROUND) 


QUARRIED FOR STONE; (CENTRE) A SCULPTURED BLOCK ON ITS SIDE, WHICH FORMED 
\ MONUMENTAL TERMINUS OF THE EASTERN PARAPET; AND (BEYOND THE GRASSY 
BAY) A SPUR OF ROCK WHERE THERE WAS A SLUICE-TUNNEL,. ¥ 





8. THE TUNNEL IN WHICH IT IS ASSUMED THE SLUICE-GATE WAS (SEE FIG. 5): 
A TUNNEL CUT THROUGH A WALL OF NATURAL ROCK, WITH THE EASTERN 
PARAPET OF THE CANAL (LEFT) BUILT UP AGAINST IT OF HEWN STONE BLOCKS, 


R. Frankfort describes on page 294 how the head of Sennacherib’s 
canal to Nineveh was also the place where the stone for its paving 

and parapets was quarried. In Fig. 5 the whole canal-head is made clear 
in the foreground the quarry, in the centre the sculptured block (seen at 
close quarters in Fig. 6) which ended the eastern parapet; and, in the 
background, beyond the grassy bay on the right, a further spur of rock. Here 
the canal passed through a sluice cut into a tunnel (Fig. 8). In Fig. 7 is 





INSCRIPTIONS ON THE CLIFF-FACE WITH WHICH SENNACHERIB 
PROUDLY RECORDED HIS IRRIGATION WORKS AT THE HEAD OF HIS CANAL: DR. THORKILD 
seen Dr. Jacobsen, epigrapher of the Expedition, collating rock inscriptions. 


7. EXAMINING THE 


JACOBSEN SUSPENDED BY A ROPE ON HIS HAZARDOUS QUEST. 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE IRAQ EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL INstITUTE, CHICAGO University. By Courtesy or Dr. Henry Franxkrorr, 


PuotocrapHs By Mrs, RicMor JAcoBseN, STAFF 
Fietp Director. (See ALSO HIS ARTICLE ON PAGE 294.) 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 


’ CUP: MR. 
“ ENDEAVOUR,” AT 
ISLAND. 


rHE CONTEST FOR THE “ AMERICA’S’ 
Tr. O. M. SOPWITH ON THE 
RHODE 


AND MRS, 
BRISTOL, 


The “ Endeavour” had her first outing in American waters on August 15. 
Illustrations of her racing gear will be found on page 293 of this issue. 
Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, her owner, is known, of course, as a famous pioneer 
of flying, and founded the Sopwith Aviation Company in 1912. He is 
a practical yachtsman and takes the wheel himself. Mrs. Sopwith is also 
very keen on the sport, and acts as timekeeper to her husband 


LIEUT.-COL. MAURICE BRETT. 


Assistant-Keeper and Librarian, London 
Museum. Died August 18; aged fifty- 
two. The son of Viscount Esher, whose 
papers he has edited. Married Miss Zena 
Dare, the well-known actress. Entered 
Coldstream Guards, 1902. Served on the 
Staff, in France and Belgium, during the war. 


Professor of Pathology at 
since 1907. 
sixty-one. His 
papers on immunity, 


writings 


of light rays. 
during the war. 


THE DEATH OF AN EMINENT BRITISH PHYSICIST: 
THE LATE DR. WILLIAM MITCHINSON HICKS, F.R.S. 


Dr. W. M. Hicks was an eminent physicist, and the first Vice- 

Chancellor of Sheffield University. He died on August 17; aged 

eighty-three. Dr. Hicks won the Hopkins Prize at Cambridge, 

in 1885. He wrote “ The Analysis of Spectra,” ‘The Structure 

of Spectra,”” and a number of papers on toroidal functions, as 
well as mathematical papers on hydro-dynamics. 


PROFESSOR GEORGES DREYER. 


Oxford 
Died August 17; aged 
include 
experimental 
pathology, and the biochemical effect 
Served with R.A.M.C 


A GREAT ENGLISH 


Lord Justice Scrutton died on August 18; aged seventy-seven. 
as one of the most learned judges of his time, as well as for the fairness of his judg- 
ments and the fearlessness of his comments. 
and was at one time Professor of Constitutional Law and History at University 


College, London. He is the author of a book on Copyright Law which has 
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THE NEW STRATOSPHERE BALLOON ASCENT: 


M. MAX COSYNS BEFORE HIS VENTURE. 
M. Max Cosyns and M. van der Elst took off in their balloon in 
Belgium, on August 18, on an ascent into the stratosphere; and 
landed safely in North-East Yugo-Slavia on August 19. They 
were safe, but worn out. They had drifted 1000 miles across 
Europe. Their ascent was made to study cosmic rays. 


PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY. 


The well-known zoologist. Appointed Secretary 

of the London Zoological Society, August 15; 

in succession to Sir Peter Chaliiers Mitcliell. 

Lately professor at King’s College. A grandson 

of the great T. H. Huxley, and a brother of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley. 


JUDGE DEA 


LORD JUSTICE OF APPEAL. 


become a standard work, 


since 
Christ Church, 
to the late Very Reverend H. J. 
White. 
winner, 


CANON A. T. P. WILLIAMS 


Headmaster of Winchester 
1924. 


THE LATE SIR THOMAS SCRUTTON, 


He was known 


He was called to the Bar in 1882, 


lt Souls. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE ONLY MAN TO SWIM THE CHANNEL BOTH WAYS: 
MR. E. H. TEMME, WHO BROKE CAPTAIN WEBB’'S RECORD, IN 
THE WATER. 


The Channel was swum for the fourth time from England to France when 
Mr. E. H. Temme, a London insurance clerk, made the crossing in 15 hours 
54 minutes, on August 18. He thus beat Captain Webb’s record, of 
21 hours 45 minutes. He left the South Foreland soon after 6 a.m., and 
landed at Blanc Nez at 10.5 p.m., having covered thirty-eight miles. Mr. 
Temme swam from France to England in 1927 in 14 hours 29 minutes. 


SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL. 


Formerly one of the Crown Agents for 

the Colonies. i 

sixty-six. 

in India, Aden, Somaliland, and Burma, 

and in the Tirah Campaign. Head of 

the Engineering and Works Department 
of the Crown Agents. 1904. 


College 
Appointed Dean of 
Oxford, as successor 


Gladstone Historical Prize- 
Oxford, 1909. Fellow of 
Is forty-six. 


THE LATE SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR; ACTOR, PRODUCER, 
AND FORMER MANAGER OF THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. 


Sir Nigel Playfair died on August 19; aged sixty. He first appeared 

on the stage in 1902; and acted with Bourchier and Benson. In 

1918 he assumed the management of the Lyric, Hammersmith, 

and had great success as a producer—particularly, with “ The 

Beggar’s Opera.” More recently he acted in the Oper Air Theatre, 
and as Counsel for the Plaintiff in “ Libel.” 
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HISTORY FOR SPECTACLE'S SAKE. 
vy is behind the sudden increase in popularity of 

the historical film? Not since the early days of 
the German industry have we known such a spate of 
historical and pseudo-historical films. Catherines are 
two-a-penny; “Christina” has gone; “ Cleopatra,” at 
the Carlton, is to be followed by “ Cellini,”’ at the Leicester 
Square Theatre, with Fredric March as the Venetian 
goldsmith; and St. Joan is on her tragic way. Is the 
renaissance caused by a desire for information on the 
part of the great film-going public—a wish for 
enlightenment on some of the tangled problems of 
history ?— for behind the kinema’s supply lurks the 
invisible power of public demand. The answer, we are 
afraid, is “No!” Present-day historical films are not 
made to serve as serious surveys, but as pleasantly coloured 
channels of escape ; that escape from the stress and strife 
of workaday life which is responsible for all the rest of the 
Hollywood “‘hokum.” It is not hoped that we shall 
know a little more about history, but that we shall be 
troubled a little less by the world outside the kinema as 
we are charmed by another romantic illusion, enchanted 
by the pageant of the centuries as brought to us by 
courtesy of Messrs. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount, or 



































“ADMIRALS ALL,” AT THE  SHAFTESBURY 
THEATRE: LUNCH ON THE QUARTERDECK OF 
H.M.S. “‘ HALIFAX,” IN A PLAY OF AN AMPHIBIOUS 
ADVENTURE. 
“ Admirals All” is by Ian Hay and Stephen King- 
Hall. Admiral Sir William Westerham, with others 
of his officers, is captured by Chinese bandits. Eventu- 
ally these “bandits” tum out to be film- producers 
and actors in disguise! The characters seen here 
are (1. to r., round the table): Captain Knox (Edward 
Harben), Mr. Stallybrass (Ernest Jay), Chief Petty 
Officer Dingle (Aubrey Mather), Gloria (Laura la 
Plante), Ping-hi (Jack Hobbs), the Admiral (Clive Currie), 
Jean (Diana Beaumont), Stephen Langham (Geoffrey 
Sumner), and Prudence (Ursula Hirst). 


other Hollywood magicians. How satisfying to 
know that the charms of Claudette Colbert had 
their counterpart in ancient Egypt, and that 
we may share Garbo’s beauty with the inhabi- 
tants of seventeenth-century Sweden! 

Add to this the seventy-five tons of armour, 
three miles of crépe hair, team of twenty-five 
hairdressers giving the 2000 women in the cast 
the right permanent wave, 4000 soldiers, and 
all the rest of the multiple delights beloved of 
the publicity chiefs, and you begin to under- 
stand why history is the kinematic thing. 
Provincial success is assured on the strength 
of the maxim of “ getting your money’s-worth.” 
And London?—you may ask; well, London is 
amused. It is almost impossible to be bored by 
a cast of 8000—as the lady said of Brighton: ‘“‘ There's 
always something new "—and there is another delightful 
suspense in wondering just what Mr. Cecil B. de Mille will 
do next. The highbrows may sneer at films like ‘ The 
Sign of the Cross,” and dismiss them as a return to the 
salad days of the kinema, but the fact remains that the 


““ADMIRALS ALL”: 
AND LANGHAM CAPTURED BY THE “ CHINESE BANDITS” 
MOMENT; WITH DINGLE TRUSSED UP IN A HAMMOCK, 
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majority of us are grateful for even a short break in the 
unending line of high-life triangles, back-stage divorces, 
small-town quarrels, and domesticities which make up the 
ardent kinema-goer’s daily round and provide the Holly- 
wood magnates with the daily gilt on their gingerbread. 

A serious treatment of a precise historical problem 
may come along one day, and then we shall see whether the 
public favours such a contribution. The success of the 
** would-be " historical film should encourage some com- 
pany to try their hand at a reasOned survey—surely the 
time has come when an attempt should be made to use the 
resources of the screen for such an end. 


“ CLEOPATRA.” 

This latest effort of Cecil B. de Mille, which is show- 
ing at the Carlton, more closely approximates to the genuine 
study and takes fewer liberties with historical fact than 
the usual Hollywood product. Indeed, many will be sur- 
prised to learn that Cleopatra was actually installed in 
Rome as Czxsar’s mistress at the time of his assassination. 
Shakespeare gracefully ignored the fact in ‘ Julius Cesar,” 
and those who remember their Shakespeare better than 
their text-books may be a trifle surprised when Ceasar is 
able to break his last fateful journey to call on Cleopatra 
on his way to the Capitol. This last a liberty Mr. de 
Mille would have been wiser to forgo. Those who 
survive the initial shock of the dialogue—racy, 
vulgar, and devastatingly American—may stay to 
enjoy the lavishness with which the director has 
embellished this tragic interlude of Antony and his 
Cleopatra. We, alas! did not recover; after the 
immortal beauty of Shakespeare's verse, which reaches 
its finest flower in this play, the tawdriness of the 
dialogue was an insuperable barrier—a desecration. 
For instance, Cleopatra's lovely death lyric, beginning 
with the magnificent “ I am again for Cydnos to meet 
my Antony,” and ending: ‘“ Give me my robe,” 
here becomes a slick injunction to “‘ Dress me, girls,” 
or the like; and the film Cleopatra’s dying advice 
to Charmian: “If you love at all—give everything. 
If you don’t love—give nothing! ” needs no comment 
to emphasise its banality. 

Within the limitations of her personality, 
Claudette Colbert gives a satisfactory performance, 
although there is never a hint of the brain which 
had such a grasp and mastery of the difficult 
Ptolemy politics—we do not for one moment 
glimpse the daring and resolution, the self-reliance 
in judgment and action, the instinctive clarity of 
vision which was shown in every act of this great 
Queen. Instead, we are given a_ bewitching, 
beguiling creature, with no majesty at all, but with 
every trick of the coquette at her finger - tips. 
Again, Plutarch has told us that “her voice and 
words were marvellous. pleasant,’’ whilst Miss 
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THE ADMIRAL, CHIEF PETTY OFFICER DINGLE, 
: AN EXCITING 


Colbert’s Cleopatra is distinctly American in expression. 
Henry Wilcoxon makes an effective début in an engagingly 
Stalwart portrait of Mare Antony. Warren William is 
Julius Cwsar, and this is the most effective study of the 
lot. Apart from the accent, it is a considerable perform- 
ance, which would hold its own in any picture of the period, 
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Of the smaller parts, the Enobarbus of C. Aubrey Smith 
stands head and shoulders above its fellows, and the sequence 
when Enobarbus returns the orders he has won in his 
lord’s service is responsible for the only really touching 
moment of the film. The famous barge is seen in all the 
juxury which stirred so many poets to frenzy, and there 
are many vivid spectacular scenes of combat by sea and 
land which will rejoice the hearts of the true Cecil B. de 
Mille “* fans.” 





“CLEOPATRA” AT THE CARLTON: CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
AS THE EGYPTIAN QUEEN, AND HENRY WILCOXON AS 
MARC ANTONY. 


“ Cleopatra’ may well rank as the most gorgeous of all Mr. Cecil 

B. de Mille’s renowned spectacles. But the human side of one of 

the most stirring periods of Roman history is not lost sight of behind 

the spectacular facade of the production. Warren William plays 

Julius Cesar, and the film covers his famous Alexandrian escapade 
and his death ; as well as the end of Marc Antony. 


“CHU CHIN CHOW.” 

This war-time musical spectacle ran at His Majesty’s 
Theatre for 2238 performances. It began its run on 
Aug. 31, 1916, and “came off” on July 22, 1921. The 
nearest approach to this sensational record was the run 
of “ Charley's Aunt,” which achieved 1466 performances. 
Gaumont-British are to be congratulated on their per- 
spicacity in obtaining the film rights of ‘‘ Chu Chin Chow.” 
This translation is likely to prove their most profitable 
venture to date. 

The kinema, with its unique ability to visualise the 
illusory, must always retain an element of magic. The 
“Arabian Nights" story of “ Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves” is perfect material for an expressionist treat- 
ment in the manner of “ Caligari" and ‘* Waxworks,” 
and in Fritz Kortner, Forde has an actor who is steeped in 
the technique—his tremendous physical strength, the rhythm 
of his gestures, above everything, his extraordinary power 
of translating into broad movement the emotions of his 
part (as in the magnificent last struggle to climb the stair- 
case and strike the gong which would summon his army 
of robbers), his delicious air of childlike naughtiness as 
he gaily talks of death and murders by the score—all these 
qualities make him a perfect choice as pivot for a fantastic 
treatment of the magical history of Abu Hasan. But it 
was not to be; Walter Forde, rightly enough, realised the 
limitations of his players and the demands of his public, 
who wish to see and hear a musical spectacle which will 
remind them of the splendiferous production they enjoyed 
at His Majesty's. The result is a magnificent screen 
pantomime, rather flatly projected, with indefinite and 


, somewhat tasteless décor, but with all the ingredients for 


a big popular success. 

Herr Fritz Kortner, as was to be expected, is the real 
danger to the unity of such a musical-comedy hocus-pocus. 
Immensity, cloistered in this great artist, shuts out the 
smaller projections of the weaker players, with the result 
that the film is apt to drag when the screen is empty of 
his tremendous personality. The criticism implied does 
not include George Robey, who is in fine form as a roguish 
Ali Baba, or the photographically perfect Anna May Wong, 
who has been tactfully produced to make the most of het 
movements, which are beautiful, and to disguise her accent, 
which is not. 

Congratulations to Walter Forde, who has pulled a 
rich plum out of the talkie pie, and felicitations to Hen 
Kortner on his very welcome début to the English 
industry. B. T 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 


ABROAD. 


EVENTS AT HOME AND 





A CASKET MADE FROM THE TREE BENEATH WHICH LIVINGSTONE’S HEART WAS 
BURIED: A RELIC FOR TITANIA’S PALACE—A PENNY INDICATING ITS SIZE. 


This tiny Gothic casket, carved by Mr. Horace Uphill from designs by Sir Nevile Wilkinson, is 

made, for the most part, of a fragment of the mpundu tree at the foot of which David Livingstone’s 

heart was buried in the county of Ilala, in Central Africa. The casket, measuring 3} in. from base 

to ridge-piece, and 3}in. long, is coffer-shaped. Titania’s Palace, which now contains it, is soon 
leaving for a British Empire tour, to open at Sydney in October. 


- ~~ a. 





A FLOATING AMBULANCE FOR THE LOS ANGELES BEACHES, TO PROTECT 
SWIMMERS : THE FIRST MEASURES OF THEIR KIND AGAINST BATHING ACCIDENTS. 
This floating ambulance, built by the Los Angeles Playground Department for use by the 
lifeguard service which protects its beaches, has just been completed at Venice, California. 
The new boat, said to the first of its kind, is equipped with every device for life-saving 
and artificial respiration, including inhalators, stretchers, and all sorts of hospital equipment. 
It is 33 ft. long, and is capable of a speed of fifteen knots. 


q 
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A SCIENTIFIC TREASURE-SEEKING EXPEDITION TO COCOS ISLAND: MR. S. D. A. JOLLY, 
COMMANDER F. A. WORSLEY, AND A MEMBER WITH A RATIOMETER (L. TO R.). 


Mr. A. J. Drexel’s steam-yacht, “Queen of Scots,” left London for Cocos Island in the Pacific on 

August 18 to seek for treasure worth millions of pounds believed hidden there. Commander 

F. A. Worsley, the Polar explorer, is a member of the expedition. Every scientific aid will be 

used, including infra-red photography and a portable ratiometer (shown on the right)—a geophysical 
apparatus which can determine the position underground of gold and silver. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE WEEK AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: A BYZANTINE 
CLOISONNE ENAMEL CROSS. 


Small pectoral crosses containing receptacles for relics seem to have been very By among the 
Byzantines, but those decorated with cloisonné enamel are now extremely rare. is one consists of 





two plaques of enamelled gold mounted up in silver-gilt. The front plaque shows the crucified Christ 
between busts of the Virgin and St. John; on the back is the Virgin surrounded by busts of saints. 
Its date is doubtful—between the seventh and eleventh centuries. 





THE DEEPEST DESCENT INTO THE OCEAN EVER MADE: DR. WILLIAM BEEBE’S TWO-TON STEEL 
BATHYSPHERE BEING UNLOADED AT BERMUDA IN PREPARATION. 


Dr. William Beebe, the American scientist, with Mr. Otis Barton, his assistant and film photographer, 

descended in their bathysphere 3028 feet into the ocean depths off Bermuda on August 15, beating their 

own record of a few days before by 518 feet. The deeper they went the larger seemed the fish. Dr. 

Beebe reported one monster 20 ft. > and “glittering with lights like a skyscraper at night.” The pressure 
on the sphere at the lowest depth was about half a ton to the square inch. 





Me. 


A FRENCH RIVAL TO “NO. 534°": THE ‘“‘ NORMANDIE,” WHOSE GROSS REGISTERED 
TONNAGE WILL BE ABOUT 79,000, BEING COMPLETED AT ST. NAZAIRE. 


Elsewhere in this issue we give a double-page of drawings of the British liner, “No. 534,” which: 
unless the “ Normandie,” of the French Line, eclipses her, will be the largest in the world. Here 
is a general view of the French ship, with two funnels already in position, and work on the third 
proceeding. Her estimated gross tonnage will be 79,280—-6000 greater than that of “No. 534,” which, 
however, may be re-estimated at a much higher figure before the vessel is completed. 















EMPIRE NEWS IN PICTURES: 
HAPPENINGS IN THE “OLD COUNTRY” AND OVERSEAS. 
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THE INLAND AIR MAIL INAUGURATED AT CROYDON: A PILOT RECEIVING AN AIR 
A TAIL-LESS TWO-SEATER FIGHTER DURING TRIALS AT YEOVIL: THE NEW MILITARY MAIL BAG FROM THE DIRECTOR OF POSTAL SERVICES. 
PTERODACTYL WITH A ROLLS-ROYCE GOSHAWK ENGINE. The Inland Air Mail services opened on August 20, and their start coincided in the North with severe 
A military version of the Pterodactyl aeroplane underwent preliminary trials recently at Yeovil. storms which interrupted the south-bound service between Glasgow and London. Two four-engined Diana 
The new version, provisionally known as Pterodactyl V., is a sesqui-plane, the lower of the two air-liners carrying passengers and mails, left Glasgow in company, and after turbulent crossings of 
planes being much the smaller. Stability and control are assured by the use of swept-back upper the Irish Sea to and from Belfast, reached Manchester. The rest of their flight to Croydon was 
planes, controller-rudders attached at the wing-tips, and flaps in the rear edges of the wings. It isa cancelled by the gale, and the mails were sent from Manchester by rail. 


two-seater fighter. The elimination of the tail increases the field of fire. 
















THE METUR DAM BUILT ACROSS THE CAUVERY RIVER BY THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT: A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE COMPLETED PROJECT; SHOWING THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC SLUICE IN THE CENTRE DISTANCE. 


The Cauvery Metur project carried out by the Madras Government, and opened by Sir George Frederick Stanley (Governor 
of Madras), on August 21, ~~ taken some ten years to construct, and has absorbed a sum of a hundred and fifty lacs of 
. » ae - - . — rupees. The Dam is situated about 230 miles from Madras, in the hill country on the west. The irrigation project, 
THE METUR DAM IN SOUTH INDIA OPENED BY SIR G. F, STANLEY. which is coupled with the Dam, fulfils a long-felt want among the ryots of Southern India. It is anticipated that, 

WATER BEING DISCHARGED FROM A HYDRO-ELECTRIC TURBINE. eventually, Tanjore and Trichinopoly and other districts, will all derive benefit from the project. The Metur Dam is 
Claimed to be the biggest block of masonry in the world; and the reservoir the fourth biggest reservoir. 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF SOUTH AFRICA’S VISIT TO ZULULAND: THE EARL OF CLARENDON 
ADDRESSING EIGHT THOUSAND ZULUS WITH THE AID OF AN INTERPRETER. 


The correspondent who sends us these photographs from South Africa notes: “ Over 8000 Zulus, of whom nearly 

4000 were dancers, gave a magnificent welcome to the Governor-General of South Africa, on his first visit to 

Zululand in July. The ground shook with the rhythmic beating of thousands of feet, and at a given signal the 

warriors dashed forward, yelling and brandishing their sticks to the very foot of the dais, where they stopped Paes ? bf 7 ey ° - 

dead with an ear-splitting shout of ‘Bayete!’ It was the biggest war-dance to be held in Zululand since the A ZULU GRANDEE LISTENING TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S SPEECH: 
visit of the Prince of Wales in 1925. The Zulus were assembled on the new aerodrome at Eshowe.” MSHIYENI, PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF THE ZULUS, 
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Off the Point de la Vieille 


The Monte Carlo Follies of 1984—a new production straight 
from New York—will be at the SUMMER SPORTING throughout 


the Season 


MONTE CARLO BEACH 
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HE National Gallery has just acquired a new 
picture by Corot (Fig. 2) which is so different 
from our usual recollection of his work that the 
average visitor to the Gallery is quite likely to doubt 
the correctness of the label on the frame. Numerous 
people, who hold to the opinion that female portraits 
should be of pretty and somewhat vacant young 
women only, will treat this new acquisition with a 
disdainful sniff of disapproval: the rest of us will 
note with pleased surprise an extraordinary intensity, 
powerful and solid modelling, and splashes of glowing 
colour—mainly pink—which are unfortunately lost 
in a monochrome reproduction. This is, in short, 
a picture which might have been painted by Rem- 
brandt, had Rembrandt been a nineteenth-century 
Frenchman and a colourist. One forgets that the 
subject is a woman whose disposition was obviously 
a little difficult, and remembers only that here the 
gentle, the good-humoured, the pastoral Jean Baptiste 
Corot must have been shaken out of his normal atti- 
tude to the world about him, and inspired to set down 
on canvas a penetrating psychological study disguised 
as a great picture. 
The man was so kindly and modest that it is 
strange to see him working on so high a plane of 








A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


COROT IN THREE MOODS. 
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but not being able to stand it, I became a painter 
of landscapes. At first I was a pupil of Michaillon, 
but, having lost him, I went to the studio of Victor 
Bertin. Afterwards I threw myself all alone upon 
nature — and here I 
am!” Can one 
demand anything more 
modest, more illumin- 
ating? No boasting, 
no theories of art, not 
even a hint of success, 
whether monetary or 
artistic. No wonder 
that, after his death, 
people said that one 
might perhaps replace 
him as a painter, but 
never aS a man. 
Such a character 
was incapable of paint- 
ing anything but what 
he saw and felt, and I 
for one solve this little 
problem in esthetic 
appreciation by giving 
all the blame to myself 
and not to Corot. I 
believe that I don’t 
much like these late 
landscapes of his be- 
cause I'm so constituted 


Gallery. 


that I can’t see beauty 
where I ought to see it— 
a dreamy fantasy of this 
quality is too subtle for 
my mind, and it’s no 
consolation to share this 
blindness with many 
others, who, like me, 
much prefer the limpid 


I. AN ARRESTING COROT HUNG IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY: “THE CLAUDIAN  S%traightforwardness of 
AQUEDUCT”; PAINTED IN 1826-28, DURING COROT’S FIRST VISIT TO ITALy. ‘Such an early canvas as 


emotional intensity, but if, from what we know of 
his character, this portrait is something of an enigma, 
the contrast provided by his landscapes is no less 
puzzling. Perhaps I can illustrate this best by repro- 
ducing the two which hang near Fig. z2—‘‘ The Claudian 
Aqueduct ’’ (Fig. 1) and ‘‘ The Bent Tree” (Fig. 3). 
It is safe to say that a visitor from Mars, confronted 
by these two pictures, would have difficulty in be- 
lieving that they are by the same hand. The latter, 
with its fluffy foliage, its dim, romantic mistiness, 
has been enormously popular ever since it was painted, 
somewhere between the years 1855-60; but many are 
convinced that it is essentially based on false senti- 
ment, and that Corot, when he evolved this charac- 
teristic formula for his landscapes, after about 1850, 
was led astray into second-rate poetry because he 
found it paid, and not because he really saw the 
forest at Fontainebleau like this—that he was, in 
fact, deliberately painting down to the level of his 
clientéle. There are several reasons which make 
this view seem nonsense: one is that, right up to 
his death in 1875, Corot was painting not only these 
romantic landscapes, but others, especially those in 
which a nude is reclining in the foreground, which 
rouse the enthusiasm of the most pernickety critics ; 
and, secondly, there never was an artist more honest 
and less likely to fall short of his own standards. 
He was a law unto himself, but with what integrity 
he interpreted that Jaw can be deduced from the 
following. When he was seventy-five years old, 
in 1871, he was asked to write an account of his life, 
and replied: “ Dear Sir,—At your request I am 
sending you a few biographical details. Until I 
was eighteen I was at the Rouen Lycée. After that 
I spent eight years in business {in a draper’s shop), 





3. AN EXAMPLE OF THE TYPE OF LANDSCAPE 
ASSOCIATED WITH COROT’S NAME: ‘‘ THE BENT 
IN THE 


Fig. 1. This, which was purchased at the Degas 
sale in 1918, is one of the many pictures which 
were the result of Corot’s first stay in Italy. He 
went there in 1825; this was painted between 1826 





2. A REMARKABLE COROT 
NATIONAL GALLERY: A PORTRAIT, PAINTED IN THE ’SIXTIES, 
WHICH REVEALS THE ARTIST AS A PENETRATING READER 
OF CHARACTER. (Reproductions by Courtesy of the Trustees of the National 
Copyright reserved.) 


MOST COMMONLY 
TREE,” PAINTED 
FIFTIES, AND EXHIBITING A FACILE, PASTORAL 
MELANCHOLY ; A MOOD WHICH THE ARTIST HAS 

OF EXPLOITING TO PLEASE HIS CLIENTELE. 


BEEN ACCUSED 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


and 1828. It is, at first sight, simple enough, and—as 
is the case with so many apparently simple pictures 
reveals new beauties every time you return to it. 
It states things with an abruptness which has no 
parallel in the 
other picture — 
trees, for example, 
are treated with 
a few broad 
touches only, and 
the whole com- 
position, with its 
clear atmosphere 
and heavy 
shadows, is knit 
together with the 
grace of a race- 
horse ; it reminds 
me, rightly or 
wrongly, of Mozart 
(‘The Magic 
Flute’’?), while 
the other is pure 
Wagner (the forest 
music in “ Sieg- 
fried’ 7); but 
then, of course, it 
is beneath a 
southern sky, 
where edges are 
not blurred. 

One can say 
with confidence 
that the new pic- 
ture shows a facet 
of Corot’s tem- 
perament which 
will be unknown 
to many of his 
admirers, and will 
help them to get 
nearer to his real 
character, both 
as an artist and 
as a man. One 
is inclined to 
take him at the 
precise value of his own understatements. ‘I 
have a single aim in life,’’ he said, “‘ and that is 
to make landscapes.’’ Without a doubt, that is his 
main contribution to French achievement. London 
now can Satisfy itself that his range is wider than 
he cared to admit, and that he could, had necessity 
or his own natural bent insisted upon it, have pro- 
duced portraits as powerful and as subtle as any of 
his time and country. Not without reason was it 
said of him that beneath a quiet peasant exterior 
were concealed the rarest of human qualities. The 
visitor to Trafalgar Square may 
profitably compare this portrait with 
the delicious little picture that hangs 
near it—the portrait of his neigh- 
bour and friend, M. Pivot, who is 
seen on horseback against a_ back- 
ground of green trees, a canvas 
which one classifies with difficulty, 
so charming a landscape is it, and 
so revealing an impression of a 
quiet, bearded man on a grey horse. 
In short, the National Collection 
is fortunate in its Corots, so far— 
what is missing is an example of 
those earlyish (the 1840's), rather 
academic, statuesque female figures, 
a little too obviously posed, perhaps, 
but none the less in the broad classical 
tradition, that inevitably convince 
all but the most fanatic modernist 
that there were great men before 
Picasso was ever heard of. It is 
hardly necessary to add that I refer 
to the youthful Picasso before he 
commenced his experiments in 
vartous brands of abstraction. But 
this is leading me to theories which 
seem to rouse angry passions on both 
sides ; I return to Corot for poise and 
a divine common sense. Thus: “ If 
painting is folly, it is a sweet folly 
which mankind should not only for- 
give, but search out foritself. If you look at my appear- 
ance, I defy anyone to find in it a trace of the ambition 
or the remorse which bring lines to the features of 


so many poor people.” 
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Napier-Railton car attains 140.91 m.p.h. 
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parations is the care and protection of the 
skin; incidentally, they really beautify. For 
instance, the lipstick, which is white, prevents 
the lips from becoming parched and cracked. 
The Protecta Cream enables the complexion to 
withstand the onslaughts of the sun, wind, and 
rain, while the cleansing cream, as its name 
implies, persuades the pores to yield up any 
impurities that they may have collected during 
the day. The glare of the sun has a far from 
beneficial effect on the eyes ; women as well as 
men always derive benefit from the Eye Lotion. 
Among the necessities are folding camp - bed 
with mosquito rods and net, bedding, crockery, 
covered basin, field- glasses and camera. 


Correct Kit. 

Opinions differ regarding the wearing of 
foundation garments ; those who are accustomed 
to these accessories will be unwise to abandon 
them as, if they do so, they become easy preys 
to chills and their attendant ills. In the 
majority of cases the figure needs protection 
and support. At Fortnum and Mason's there 
are a variety of types that have been specially 
designed for women who indulge in sports of 
all kinds. The number of undergarments de- 
pends to a great extent on the individual ; the 
fewer the better, it is always a simple matter to 
have them washed. They should be of very 
fine wool or a mixture of silk and wool. Gloves 
are another debatable point. Warmly to be 
recommended are those of string with a slit 
in the trigger-finger. An officer’s uniform-case 
is regarded with favour, as it is dust and ant 
proof, remarkably light, and it is really wonderful 
the amount of clothing that may be stowed away 
in it. Among the accessories that add so much 
to comfort is a tea or luncheon basket, and, of 
course, there must be several Thermos flasks 
A bag for toilet accessories and cushions, either 
with or without receptacles for papers and rugs, 
must be added. 





After the Sun has Set. 

Then as the evenings are chilly the suéde coat pictured on the right will be 
found a veritable delight. 
boots should be worn 


ON SAFARI. 


i may be that to some the title of this article has 

little significance. The Arabic term safari means 
** travel,”’ but it is used daily in several British Terri- 
tories, and particularly in British East Africa, to mean 
hunting wild animals and birds. There are two types 
(of safari), by foot and by car. If time is no object, 
the former is preferable, as parts of the country inacces- 
sible by car may be visited. The camp site is usually 
reached in the evening, and the following morning 
members are aroused about five, when they set forth 
on foot to climb, accompanied by gun-bearers and 
local scouts. They either return to camp to rest from 
twelve to four, or find a shady place, as between those 
hours the sun is too powerful for strenuous exercise 
From four to six, game is again ‘‘ walked’ up, and 
subsequently a return is made to camp, where a large 
fire awaits the weary but enthusiastic sportswoman 
It is then that she needs the comfortable suéde coat 
pictured, which is reinforced with useful pockets and 
lightning fasteners—it is well tailored and admirably 
cut. 





The Importance of Suitable Kit. 

Kit is very important on safari ; everything depends 
on its comfort and efficiency : for example, a double 
terai gives inadequate protection against the sun; a 
helmet must be worn. It is only fundamentals that 


can be treated in this article, so attention must be drawn to the fact that Fortnum 
and Mason, Piccadilly, will be pleased to supply full details regarding the neces- 
sities as well as the luxuries that are needed for several months under canvas 
There are experts who are daily dealing with these problems in a highly satis- 
factory manner ; they are not theorists, but men and women who have not only 
been on safari, but have hunted big game in all quarters of the world. What they 
do not know about sport is not worth mentioning. At nights the cold cuts to 
the bone, while at midday and for several hours the temperature is tropical ; 
therefore the camel-hair coat pictured at the top of the page is indispensable. 
Not only may it be worn over the safari outfit when resting, but over the suéde 
coat as well; it all depends on the wearer. Some women when travelling like 
to wear skirt-shorts with a canvas or wool jumper; naturally, these must be 
discarded when camping 
when hunting: it consists of corduroy velvet trousers, leather belt, and wool 
solaro sun-proof shirt ; this obviates the use of a spine-pad. A khaki helmet... 
and shoes complete the scheme. 


On the left may be seen an ideal outfit for wearing 


The mosquitoes get busy about this time, so special 


The mosquito boots on the page are thigh high, and are 
made of sheepskin; a pair of comfortable slippers are a good investment. The 
beauty box illustrated bears the name of Elizabeth Arden, the work of the pre- 
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TESTED BY OVER 20,000 MOTORISTS — 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS ON END — 


ON ROADS THE WHOLE WORLD OVER — 


TESTED ann FOUND GOOD 


You want your new car to be as up-to-date as any on 
the market, and yet utterly trustworthy and _ reliable. 


You want to know — but how can you be sure ? 
Well you can be sure —if you choose a 1935 Standard. 


For the 1935 Standards are advanced up-to-date editions 
of the Standards of 1934... Standards which have been 
proved good by more than 20,000 motorists like yourself. 


The 1935 Standard—trustworthy—reliable —tested 
and brilliantly modern—the car for you! 


ALL.STEEL BODIES FOR SAFETY 


BUOYANT POWER 


BENDIX DUO-SERVO BRAKES 


SYNCHRO.MESII GEARS IN 2nd, 3rd AND TOP 
WITH CONTROLLED FREE.WHEELING 


STARTIX AUTOMATIC RE.STARTING 


X-BRACED FRAMES 


ILLUMINATED DIRECTION INDICATORS 


SLIDING ROOF WITH ONE POINT OPERATION 


TWO SYNCHRONISED SCREEN WIPERS 


NO-DRAUGHT DOOR WINDOW LOUVRES 


CENTRAL WINDSCREEN CONTROL 


CONCEALED SPARE WHEEL & LUGGAGE GRID 


COMPENSATED VOLTAGE CONTROL 


D.W.S. INTEGRAL 4-WHEEL JACKING SYSTEM 


et See D—AND BRILLIANTLY MODE RN— 
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1935 STANDARD Two-Door “NINE” 4-cyl. 1935 STANDARD “TWELVE” 4-cyl. | “Speed 10-12" Saloon ........-, £245 
Saloon €145 Saloon. ....+++++- £219 “ Speed 10-12" “ Speedline” Saloon .. £250 
94 6.8.4 666 98.5 =o (Without DW oS Jacks £4 less) “ae * a wy ° » 
Saloon de Luxe ....- £155 Cilia! ts Sete. i _.. £239 Speed 10 oil Coupe se eeeeeees £265 
(Without DW S. Jacks £4 less) “ Speed 10-12" Tickford Foursome Coupe £295 
1935 STANDARD “TEN” 4-cyl Radio de Luxe Saloon. . £255 ae cae 
Steen £185 (With DW S. Jacks) AND A NEW 4-DOOR “NINE” 4-cyl. 
Saloon de Luze ...-:.; £195 1935 STANDARD “SIXTEEN” 6-cyl. CS le log a ee £165 
* Speedline” Saloon . . . £225 Saloon de Luxe .....- £ Golegn Gs Emme cost ncrss £175 
2-Seater Coupe. . ...- £235 1935 STANDARD “TWENTY” G-cyl. | cyery standard Car has Dunlop Tyres and Triples Glass 
Tickford Foursome Coupe £245 Saloon de Luxe. ....-- > 4il prices are ex-works 





Write for 1935 literature to: THE STANDARD MOTOR CO., LTD., CANLEY, COVENTRY. Telephone : 


West End Showrooms: * Standard Cars,” 


37, Davies Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 








Coventry 3181. Telegrams: 


Telephone : Mayfair 5011. 


** Flywheel, Coventry.” 
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PAPUAN VILLAGE VISITED BY ITS IMMORTALS. distribution, and two of them succeed in lifting the fore- “QUEER CARGO,” AT THE PICCADILLY. 


part, with head and legs, of a tremendous pig, and placing 
it in the arms of the first kovave; and the kovave, by a *APTAIN ALAN HARLEY was the skipper of 


ollowing ron to the beach, where th x1 lly remarkable feat of strength, succeeds in staggering 
following one another on to the beach, where they align really remarkable feat of strength, succeeds in stagge a tramp steamer that sailed the China Seas 


Continued from Page 29 






























+h 5 - } } , 

themselves along the water’ dge in extended order < off with his burden. Others who receive lesser portions 

‘ elves g the er’s - € _ exte ded ler at i ith h rdet ‘ t I During the war, when a hospital ship had been tor 

some twenty paces interval. There they stand in readi make off at a great pace; and so the procession continues 1 tl lif , ldier 

ness for the trial of speed, kovave against man. A crowd for an hour or more, the kovave in some cases returning pedoed, he had Saved The ES OF. 8 SSR. Somes 

of young men—thevy are from a rival village have formed several times. till the last of the meat has been taken after the poor fellow’s lifebelt had been torn from him 

up at one end of the line, and they now advance abreast Yet there is still, evidently, something in the wind by a certain Maurice Appleton Myers. By a coinci 

down the beach. They pass the first few kovave without men, women, and children are mounting their verandahs dence that, theatrically speaking, is far from being 

issuing a challenge, but suddenly one of their number rather hurriedly, and the younger boys are arming them a strange one, this Maurice Myers is one of four pas- 

darts forward and immediately the nearest masked figure, selves with bundles of short sticks, moving furtively mean sengers who embark for Singapore in the first act 
h b shed stich s flving in pursui notl n hi mong tl yiles of the houses or peering from behir . 

ee “ i - ste i iter 7 ae ate Another and while among the 74 . tae BON “3 packing : und Another is Harley's sweetheart, with whom Myers 

another gives the challenge, until all the kovave are seer ocont lms moment the caus f this appre 

BN : regio go ‘ ; ga Pgs —— = S sel PE is also in love In Act II. the rescued French soldier, 
in full fluttering career, each after his own man. Where hension appears in the form of two kovave. Fairly gal , ; lif ‘ ‘ 
the runners are equally matched the result is a foregone loping—that is the only word—they sweep through the now returned to civilian life, a notorious pirate, Cap- 
conclusion and the fovave are gradually outstripped ; village, and immediately the small boy's sticks begin to tures the ship, after the crew, who are in his pay, 
but sometimes they get close enough to use their sticks fly from all directions. The kovave themselves are pro have mutinied He is in search of some pearls which 

It is all a sporting contest and should be a friendly one vided with the same weapons, and, as they are virtually Harley is smuggling to Singapore, and which he has 
But alas! friendly contests too often end in strife where in armour, they adopt the oiiensive For a few minutes placed for safety inside a cigar, the box containing 
many natives are gathered together. So nowadays there the battle rages, the kovave pursuing the boy J in a eing which he leaves open on his desk Here, then, are 
s ¥ oO ze constables and councillors, ar hemselves pursue Y s no wonder thi he villagers ‘ ” 
is a sprinkling of village constables and _syprveegaaiaie- and = elves pursued, and it is no wonder that tx . a. ill the ingredients for a ‘‘ rough-house *’ melodrama 
some of them, at any rate, are calm enough to work for choose to watch the fray from their verandahs. But - < 
. There is some very seafaring language; a rough- 
the cause of peace : so that within an hour of the beginning very soon the stock of ammunition has given out; the ble “I t1 _ 

f ; } ¢ I > ; = 3 ; ero a Ve ps > 
of the race the crowd has dispersed and the-kovave are all kovave return more sedately to the front of the eravo, and-tumble between the hero and his rival; some 
safely back in their eravo where one of the old men is awaiting them He presents shooting ; several love scenes; a trifle of comedy 

Meanwhile, for the last twenty-four hours a score of them with a firebrand. It is a parting gift to the super provided by Miss Drusilla Wills as a missionary’s 
pigs have been lying under the village houses At seven natural visitors, and (as the women are supposed to sister ; a fog, signals of distress, and the final boarding 
o'clock on the following morning, an expectant crowd believe) it will serve to light the torches they will need of the steamer by the commander of a British gun 
has already collected, and the first pair of pigs are carried on their journey homeward through the forest. Taking boat rhough the ingredients are there, the mixing 
ri < re ground | re the i ‘} te hou mor hey ov eturn t he spot where 

mat and laid on the ground before the ore ine ons = Se a, Sey Bee toe P ° has not been very skilfully done. Every moment 
of a single shell trumpet is heard, turning to a throbbing ther masks have been wn and the pre 

; one expects something exciting to happen, but nothing 
discord as others join in, and presently, in answer to this of the pigs is still ; ie Sian / ; k 
summons, the two leading kovave : g f the your nen the masks—rather ever Goes. ! I arrie Livesey made a manly skipper 
from the bush They are now \ ind bed ed by I ilready bereft of Mr. Franklin Dyall played the pirate chief with an 
and arrows, and as they neat to thers, the most valued part of their make-up—to Oriental suavity; and Mr. Robert Hale gave an 
be peering about in order to gs the creek, one hundred yards or more away. Here tl imusing performance as a missionary 
Having sighted his pig, each are thrown carelessly in a great heap on the muddy | 
then, halting before it, fits an arrow to his bow Strong ind, while the buzz of conversation cor les around 
men are chosen to wear the mask on this occasion, for it I of th me takes a firebrand and uncon " : P wail ' 
would be unseemly for the kovave to fail. But it is, of j While flames are devout The Canadian Pacific have produced a splendid 
course, a sitter; he shoots one arrow and then makes off, th, with its beautifully little brochure dealing with the round-the-world 
leaving his pig the throes of death. One after another, ile the European looks on cruise of the Empress of Britain next winter, starting 
all the kovave come in and despatch their pigs it the lack of ceremony, an from Monaco on Jan. 29. It is printed in photo- 

When all the kovave have disappeared, there follows the th and stands before the gravure, with the maps showing the route taken in 
work of cingsing end Gutchering : as ae soe ee ts ae ic nth 0 black and silver, and the cover is in the same attrac- 

enormous specimens > sembo Lle¢ n u inte l I es, I 1s T . . 

Cacemou pecimens, oy dise - i and =cut , ‘ . . oie : . : . : tive colouring rhe letterpress describes the various 
halves or quarters, and all this occupies the rest of the morn- the two chief kovave, ‘*‘ go back now to your homes in the ; 
} an ’ ; ' ' BS Wher places to be visited, among which are the Holy Land, 
ing. At about three o'clock in the m the shel bus We have fed you: do not be a i eclips Se ; ‘eyl Mal Bal 5 
. . . Tovr . Ss > 
trumpets sound again, and the leading kovave reappear ther strong men of our village have pigs for you, they Egypt, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Java, Bali, Siam, the 
Some elderly men have come ike the will sound the shell trumps Lis ind come again.” Philippines, and Japan, in a very entertaining manner. 
m / er is Loveliest 
ere umm r eee 
a Summer in Estoril, on the sunny Portuguese coast, is a sort of Paradise-come-true . . . There’s nothing 
“ = ‘ 
f ~~ quite like it . . . the warm, kindly sun, the prodigal flowers, the long, lazy hours on the sandy beach 


you'll have an unforgettably delightful holiday 
Estoril is a fine centre for excursions, too—only twenty-five minutes from Lisbon. 


For information and literature apply to Estoril-Propagande, Casa du Portugal, 20, Regent Street, London; or 7, Rue 
Scribe, Paris; or write to Sociedad de Propaganda da Costa do Sol, Estoril, Portugal. 

















4.500 CHILDREN UNDER OUR CARE 


lf it's GOOD SPORT | woxtipays 


youll see if in THE | THERE !s No HOLIDAY 


for the 


| WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Pas OR y ING ITS WORK MUST GO ON. 
Will you please send a HOLIDAY GIFT co ee 


AN D D Q A od A T | C N z WS to the Secretary, Old Town Hall, KEEDY 


Kennington, S.E./ 1 G NECLECTED 


LITTLE CHILDREN? 


Every anh a Kees Booksellers WA ; F S & ST RAYS 


SOCIETY 
THE COUNTRY OF NATURAL BEAUTY 7%! Offers Unlimited Possibilities 


For Recreation and Sightseeing 
SPORT—FISHING—HUNTING 


Its Capital— 
AND MOUNTAIN PRAGUE 
CLIMBING 


A_ city—Historic—Romantic, 
yet full of modern life. 






























The 
world’s famous 
thermal springs 


CARLSBAD, MARIENBAD, 
FRANZENSBAD, PISTANY, etc., etc. 


For full information apply to Ministry 
of Commerce—Section IV., Prague 
or to Cedok — Touristic Information 
Office, 21 Regent St., London, S.W.1, 
and at all Travel Agencies. 
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“A Stronghold of Research” 


| COMPTON MACKENZIE writes: 


| “The back of the mind of every middle- 
aged man or woman to-day is haunted 
by the fearful possibility of cancer. The 
Cancer Hospital requires money, and this 
} money must be found at once that the 
_ great work of The Cancer Hospital, both AS 
R A STRONGHOLD OF RESEARCH AND 





AS A CENTRE OF FREE TREATMENT, 
rie the possibility of being one day themselves 
» a balance in hand, many times as large.” 


| may not be imrperilled or retarded. If those 
in the clutch of cancer, subscribe to the 
° 
Che Cancer Hospital 
( FREE ) 


| who have contemplated, even for an instant, 
fund, the present overdraft will become 
FULHAM ROAD .- - LONDON, S.W. 3. 











The world-renowned NATURAL Mineral Water 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 


In order to ward off attacks of RHEUMATISM 
and its attendant troubles, always drink this 
famous NATURAL Mineral Water, which is 


Nature’s own antidote for this painful affection. 


VICHY -CELESTINS may be taken at 
any time during the day, but it is most effective 
when drunk half an hour before the three 
daily meals. 


Obtainable everywhere. 





CAUTION—See that the label on the bottle bears the name of the 
Sole Wholesale Agents: 


INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 
Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Road, London, S.E.1. 
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“THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT CLOUTSHAM” 


By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.I. 


This fine print in colours, after the origina! picture, is 
published in two limited editions :-— 


REMARQUE Proors (limited to 25 only) - £3.3.0 
ArtTist’s Proors (limited to 150 only) - £1.11.6 
The size of the print is approximately 15 ins. by 10 ins. 


To be obtained from all Printsellers, oy by post (inland postage 
z/- extra) from 


THE SPORTING GALLERY, 
7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 
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Removed by Electrolysis at Home 
The Vandré Home Electrolysis Outfit enables HEMISTS EVERY WHERE 
any lady to remove disfiguring hairs in privacy 














at home, saving pounds The only known 
permanent way, removing each hair and root 
completely, without any discomfort, leaving the 
skin lovely, It has never failed and is so 
simple achild could use it; guaranteed. Com 
plete, with full instructions, £4.4.0, or 20/- 


and 10/- monthly Trial free. Illustrated 


VANDRE, ‘Led. (Dept. 58), 189, PITT ST., GLASGOW SUBSCRIPTION 





ATINY INSTRUMENT OF 


gp a Rit The Illustrated 


DEAF ! -_ London News 































For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


RATES To THE PUBLISHER OF 


Please send me Tue ILLUSTRATED 


OUR 30-_DAY TRIAL Twelve | : - 
will convince you that the ™ | months Six Three Lonpon NEws weekly for = 
VIBRAPHONE Published | including | months | (OTe. 
i » best-by-te f all li Doubl cluding | ° : 
wane tor the reliet of Deafeess Weenty | Deat | Senn’ | 2 months, commencing with the issue 
Quite safe — orice prac at 1/- | Xmas Nos | extras. 
tically invisible. No batteries . P . 
poe ‘auta. OF any other attach- Nos, | of a — a for which 
ments Used by professional ae a 
men. Write, ‘phone or call for | 
BOOKLET and details of TRIAL AT HOME ..\£3 4s. od.i{1 14s. od.| 15s. od. I enclose 
CFFER Consultations 9-6. | — — 
VIBRAPHONE CO., —-| — — _— 
La 22 Triumph House, ar | ° 
‘Phone: Regent 5630, 189, Regent Street, London, W1 CANADA _,./£3 18. 8d.£1 12s. 6d.| 14s. 8d. Name _ te Bs 
, a 
! | 
ELSEWHERE] ¢, 45, 44.\¢x 175. 641| 178. 04. Address __ a ane Se 
Date — 1934 


ORDER FORM 





The Illustrated London News, 
346, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C.2 





(®€¢ TRADE mann, 


INHALANT\N 


a{XPE 





quickly and 
safely ends the 
discomfort and 


danger of a cold 

in the head. 

* Breathe the 

* germicidal 

* vapour from 

your handker- 
chief 


First thing every 

morning put a drop 

of ‘“Vapex” on 

your handkerchief. 
Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


‘THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., LTD & 


x 
a ae a 














Newest First-class Hotel 


BD. VICTOR-HUGO. 
Central Situation. 
Close to Sea and Casinos, 


ATLANTIC 200 ROOMS. 


OWN GARAGE. MODERATE TERMS. 


HOTEL Annexe: HOTEL ADELPHI 


ms from 25 frs. 








‘Goddard’s 


YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S *CALIBAN* 
RA Worked by falls of water as 
low as 3 feet given S running brooks. 
No running costs or attention. 
SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! I- 2’-& 36 


J.Goddard & Sons, Ltd.,Nelson Street, Leicester 











R. ROBERT'S POOR MAN’S FRIEND OINTMENT 
for wounds of every description, and Or. Robert's 
Alterative Pills for Purifying the Blood. 
Prices: 1/3, 3/- & 5j/- 
BEACH & CO. (T. E. Beach), BRIDPORT, DORSET 


BE TALLER! CLIENTS GAIN; ae : 
*2 to 6 INCHES: 

Increased my own height to 6ft. 3Xins. . 

ROSS SYSTEM NEVER FAILS, 

Fee @2 2s, Particulars (mailed privately) 

ed, stamp, 8, KR, MALCOLM ROS 
Height Specialist, Scarborough, 

England, (7.0. Bex 15) 


























LUSTS FREE 
Prane Mopar 0924547 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 
wet. 


19, NEW BOND STREET, 
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In Town... at the Seaside 
Every Bookstall - Every Newsagent 


SHANDR 


sells Britannia and Eve. 


YOUR HOLIDAY |, 


will be happier if you take THIS magazine 


You'll have these to read: 
FLASHBACKS OF HISTORY : No. 8: “ Aut 


MODERN CONVENIENCES. 

“AND NOW—WHAT?”’: by Cosmo Hamilton. 

BALBO THE MAGNIFICENT: by Lady 
Drummond Hay. 

PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES : /yC. Fox Smith. 

“THEY WERE NEVER HEARD OF 
AGAIN ”: by J. G. Sarasin. 

NEW SOUTH WIND: by Ferdinand Tuoby. 

“ SHANDRAKE ”: by Arthur Mills. 

CRUISES BELOW DECKS: by G. Allison Field. 

“THAT WRONG SORT OF STORY”: by 
Hannen Swaffer. 

“PREVIOUS RANK”: by Van Wyck Mason. 

TOWN OR COUNTRY HOUSE-KEEPING? 

OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES: ANorTHER 
CHARMING HoME IN CHELSEA. 

THE VIRTUE OF SIMPLICITY: Furnisu- 
INGS AND Decorations. by Winifred Lenis. 
OLD TALES RE-TOLD: “Pavut anp THECLA” : 

by D. R. Fotheringham. Illustrated by F. Matania,R.1. 
“ THE FUR COAT ”: by W. B. Trites. 
HOLIDAY HEALTH. 
THE ONE, TWO, THREE OF BEAUTY: 
EconomicaL Beauty TREATMENT. by “ Chrysis.’’ 
THE BUSYBODY’S NOTEBOOK. for Women 
DRESSING TO PLEASE MEN : Py Jean Burnup. 
FASHIONS FOR WOMEN THAT MEN 
APPRAISE. 
LUGGAGE FASHIONS OF TO-DAY: by Judith 
Ann Silburn 
KEEPING THE CHILDREN HAPPY ON 
HOLIDAY : hy Winifred Lenis. 
HOLIDAY KNITTING. 
WHAT I HAVE BOUGHT THIS MONTH. 
BOOKS : Reviewed | y irnold Palmer. 
SIMPLE DRESS DESIGNS: Paper Patrern 
SERVICE. 
SUMMER DRINKS: by A. H. Adair. 
LIGHT MEALS FOR AUGUST. 
MOTORING SECTION : By The Ear! of Cardigan. 


MAGNIFICENT STORIES, something to interest YOU. There’s never a 
dull moment on holiday when you've got BRITANNIA and EVE. In the 
AUGUST issue there’s enough to read from the day you go until the day 
you return. Just you get if and see. Every Newsagent sells it. 


BRITANNIA ... 


THE MOST ENTERTAINING MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 





